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Knee-Deep in Chicago 


Chicago in June... . Politicians everywhere who never stop to think. . . . Delegations in- 
formed and uninformed (sic). ... Dark horses. . . . White feathers. . . . Platforms made 


of paper and overheated air. ... Locked hotel rooms. . . . Old-fashioned barter in votes 








and spoils. . . . Presidential candidates from every State in the Union crossing the street 






in droves to avoid any issue more recent than the Stamp Tex.... 






There will be at least two impartial observers in Chicago in June: 










Oswald Garrison Villard 


Editor of The Nation, observer for thirty-five years of American 





politics and politicians, will report what promises to be the most 






exciting Democratic convention since 1924. 









Mauritz A. Hallgren 


Associate Editor of The Nation, will be present on June 14 





when the Republicans decide, with as much grace and joy as they 






can muster, the sad question, Is Hoover Inevitable? 








But conventions are only the beginning. Read The Nation every week until November 7 
for exclusive election reports by Paul Y. Anderson, O. G. Villard, M. A. Hallgren, and 


others. The Nation prints the news the dailies won’t. 
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RESIDENT HOOVER'S precipitate appearance be- 

fore the Senate on May 31, with his alarmist state- 
ments that an emergency had developed which it was his 
duty to lay before the Senate at once; that the delays of 
Congress in balancing the budget had “given rise to doubt 
and anxiety as to the ability of our government to meet its 
responsibility”; that fears and doubts “foolishly exaggerated 
n foreign countries had created an entirely unjustified run 
upon the American dollar from foreign countries,” which 
must be “immediately corrected” or “cause great losses to 
our people,” strikes us as an amazingly misguided action. 
lf it does anything this language will increase the fear and 
anxiety abroad, will tend further to depreciate the dollar, 
ind will add to the increasing depression and unemployment 
at a which the President, for once, frankly admits. In 

- breath he speaks of the entirely unjustified run upon 

. dollar, and then declares that there would not have 
been this run if Congress had not failed in its duty to bal- 
ance the budget properly. Mr. Hoover is thus taking the 
Ramsay MacDonald position that our monetary unit and 
ur remaining on the gold standard can only be safeguarded 
y balancing the budget, unwarned by what happend to the 
British pound after their budget was balanced. The ex- 
traordinary confusion of his language can only increase the 
delief that he is in a state of panic. 





HERE CAN BE NO QUESTION that the ‘Rees 

of New York proved himself once more a very adroit 
verbal fencer in his testimony before the Seabury Committee. 
But it seems to have been forgotten by a good many com- 
mentators that what was on trial was not Mr. Walker's 
qualifications as a lawyer, a wit, or an actor, but his record 
in office. The Mayor admitted that he received $246,000 
from a joint speculative account with Paul Block, the news- 
paper publisher, though the Mayor did not put up a dollar, 
and that he took this large sum in cash and deposited it in his 
safe at home. He admitted that he had received $26,000 in 
bonds from J. A. Sisto, the taxicab financier, also as part of 
profits in a stock deal in which the Mayor had likewise in- 
vested nothing. He admitted the receipt of two other 
$10,000 acquisitions as the result of similar ‘‘kindnesses.” 
Confronted with evidence that J. Allan Smith, a promoter 
of the Equitable Coach Company, bought—on the day be- 
fore the Mayor signed the Equitable franchise—the $10,000 
letter of credit which the Mayor took to Europe in 1927, 
and that Smith made good a $3,000 overdraft, Mr. Walker 
said that Smith was merely the agent who bought the letter 
of credit with money supplied by the Mayor and his friends. 
The Mayor’s share, he says, was drawn out of the home safe. 
He did not know why the bus employee made good the over- 
draft. 


UDGE SEABURY produced evidence to show that 

in five and a half years $964,000 had passed through 
the hands of Russell ‘I. Sherwood, a $3,000-a-year book- 
keeper. The Mayor and Sherwood, according to safe- 
deposit-company records, have had joint access to a safe-de- 
posit vault. ‘The Mayor admitted that Sherwood wrote 
checks for him, made his deposits, and paid many of his 
bills, but disowned him as his authorized agent, and pro- 
fessed inability to account for his disappearance. “These are 
the main points brought out by Judge Seabury’s examination. 
They were brought out after a hundred irrelevancies by the 
witness, and after the most shameless obstruction by the 
Tammany members of the committee whenever any question 
was asked that seemed likely to throw the slightest real light 
on the Mayor’s activities. Whether, when the inquiry is 
completed, the evidence will be found sufficient to justify 
the Mayor’s removal cannot now be answered. What we 
have now are extremely implausible explanations of an amaz- 
ing “generosity” to the Mayor from all sides, the contradic- 
tion of even these explanations by other witnesses, and the 
complete absence in the Mayor of, shall we say, a delicate 
sense of propriety in his financial transactions. 


VEN THE PRESIDENT of the United States might 

be expected to be accurate in his statements, especially 
in replying to the head of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers of which he is a member. Mr. Hoover himself 
drafted his communication at his camp on the Rapidan, out- 
lining again his twelve-point relief and credit program for 
the country and “denouncing”—as the press reported—the 
society for proposing “a large issue of federal-government 
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as the engineers promptly pointed out, that the 


bonds” to finance a “huge expansion” of public works. 
trouble is, 
in its communication never asked for anything of 
the kind. Next the President charged his professional 
brothers with urging further expansion of “public works of 
usefulness.”” Instead, the had_ specifically 
called only for “necessary and productive” public undertak- 
Needless to say, the President's denunciation won the 
buried on an 


societ' 


remote society 


ings. 
first pages while the engineers’ reply 
inside page, and so far we have seen no apology from Mr. 
But the President’s blunder- 


was 


his misstatements. 
In speaking of road construction 


Hoover for 
ing did not there. 
Mr. Hoover asserted that giving $132,000,000 to the States 


stop 


for highway construction would directly employ only 35,000 
men and indirectly 20,000 more. Last winter Colonel F. S. 
Greene, the Superintendent of Public Works of the State 
of New York, got out a table for the benefit of the Legis- 
lature which proved that $132,000,000 would build 3,300 
miles of road and would employ 148,500 men. ‘Today prices 
have changed so that, as shown by bids, this sum would 
build 3,770 miles of road and employ 169,450 persons. But 
114,450 men to a President 


what is a little difference of 


when he wants to make a point? 


~IGHTEEN MAYORS of the leading Michigan cities, 
ik under the chairmanship of Mayor Murphy of Detroit, 
on May 23 petitioned the President and the Congress for 
direct federal relief for the unemployed. 
in amendment to the Reconstruction Finance 


immediate and 
hey asked tor 
Corporation Act so that it 
and other obligations of the cities to provide money 


may invest in notes, debentures, 
bonds, 
to overcome delinquent tax obligations and for the refunding 
of bonds. ‘The mayors also indorsed the proposal of a five- 
billion-dollar Prosperity Loan for public works. “The memo- 
randum runs further: “We strongly urge upon our federal 
government the dire necessity for immediate action. ‘The 
financial structures of the municipalities which so far have 
been bearing the load of this crisis are daily weakening. 
Social unrest is increasing, and complete collapse and general 
confusion threaten.” ‘Therefore the mayors ask the Presi- 
dent and the Congress “to recognize without delay the obli- 
vation of the federal government to the municipalities of the 
nation by prompt legislation that will afford relief.” When 
it is remembered that most of these mayors are Republicans 
from extremely conservative American manufacturing cities, 


the significance of this action becomes apparent. 


P UBLIC OWNERSHIP OF RADIO in Canada, recom- 
mended three years ago by a government commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the question, is now about to become 


{ Cality \ 


vovernment-owned company, managed by ex- 


perts and not by politicians, is to be organized to operate all 
of 1 er stations in the Dominion. Private stations of 
le han [O00-watt power will be permitted to operate in 
certain localities not fully covered by the government sta- 
t Phe system will be financed by charging a $2 annual 
icense fee for each receiving set in use. Extra revenue will 
come from the sale of advertising time, but because the com 
mission found that private broadcasting “tended more and 
more to force too much advertising upon the listener,” the 
public-ownership plan will limit the broadcasting of advertise- 


¢ ' 


ments to 5 per cent of the time of any given program period. 


Provincial authorities will be given a definite measure 4; 
local autonomy. Not only will they have nine of the twely. 
seats on the board of the government company, but they yw; 
name a broadcasting director for each province, this perso, 
to “have full control of the programs broadcast by the gt 
tion or stations located within the boundaries of the provinces 
for which he is responsible.” ‘The Canadian scheme, so fa; 
as radio listeners in the United States are concerned, has js 
amusing side. The American broadcasting companies are 
strongly opposed to the adoption of any similar plan in thjs 
country, and the suggestion of a publicly owned radio system 
here has found no response whatever among Washinetop 
officials. Nevertheless, the State Department, with the assen: 
of the Federal Radio Commission, did not hesitate to approve 
a request from the Canadian government that broadcasting 
channels be redistributed in order to make the Canadiap 



















plan feasible. 








ey HE “DOCTORS’ BILL,” which provided for the dis 
semination of birth-control information to physicians 
who at their discretion might pass it on to their patients, has 
been unfavorably reported out of committee following the 
hearings during the third week in May. The vote was 2 
to + against the bill, and its chances for passage in the Hous 
are thereby rendered nil. While we have nothing but praise 
for Mrs. Sanger’s gallant efforts to get the bill through, and 
while we recognize it as remedial of some of the abuses of 
our ridiculous contraceptive legislation, it is only just to point 
out that the bill itself left a great deal to be desired. As 
with most of our prohibitory legislation, the situation wit 
regard to birth control gets more fantastic each year. Ever 
State has its own particular set of regulations, and these regu 
lations break down at one point or another as occasion 
mands. It might be fully as realistic and much more logi- 
cal to press the passage through Congress not of a bill whic! 
so definitely limits the dissemination of contraceptive informs. 
tion as does the Hatfield bill, but of one which permits t! 
giving of it, in safe and proper form, to any man or woman 




















who asks for it. 





CORRESPONDENT for the Chicag 
““state-created misery” has produced 

grave situation in New Zealand. There have already bee: 
serious riots in Auckland and other cities. Men have bees 
injured, a good deal of property has been damaged, and there 
is likelihood of further trouble. The Dominion government 
is having difficulty in feeding the unemployed, whose number 
is constantly growing. At the same time tax collections are 
falling off at an alarming rate. The government undertoo! 
to provide insurance for the unemployed through a law en 
acted a year ago, which requires that the jobless work for 
their relief, but when no work is available, relief is to b 
given unconditionally. ‘This latter provision has been ignore 
by the authorities, who are withholding normal assistance 
Instead 


HAT A 


Tribune calls 
















from persons for whom no work can be found. 






these jobless are being herded into tent colonies, which ar 
There the 
must live up to the most stringent regulations or go withou' 
even the meager fare the government is furnishing. Desert 
ers, or men who refuse to enter the camps, are cut off fror 
all relief. At first it was intended that only single me 
should be housed in these colonies. 





reported to be little better than prison camps. 








Lately, however, othes 
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have been opened for married men. In consequence, most of 
be workers of New Zealand, including many who still have 
\s, are in a state of rebellion. Only the efficiency of the 
lice, operating under the dictztorial public-security law, 
. thus far prevented widespread disorders. 


[LITARY RULE IN CHINA, as elsewhere through 
\ the East, is rapidly driving the masses toward revo- 
‘ionary action. Whole provinces in the interior of China 
re under the control of the Communists. But these radicals 
e natives, not agents of Moscow. Workers and peasants, 
ng forced to serve in the armies of the war lords, or to 
iefend with their lives the little property they have against 
the rapacity of the military brigands, are spontaneously form- 
» their own governments. It is these people who make up 
the bulk of the red armies which have “been organized to 
mbat the military forces employed by Chiang Kai-shek and 
Kuomintang to suppress the Communists. Even the 
wldiers of the Nationalist armies are in sympathy with the 
evolutionary movement. Not to be overlooked in this 
nnection is the strike of the post-office workers in Shanghai. 
\ones Smedley reported in The Nation of March 9 that the 
int labor movement in the cities “has been almost 
shed by the government during the past five years, and 
sands of militant workers have been shot, beheaded, or 
strangled to death. Shanghai... with a gangster organiza- 
, sharing control of the labor movement with the Kuomin- 
‘ang, has been one of the centers of this terror.”” The post- 
strike was undertaken not alone in defiance of the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government, but of the local labor leaders. 
was a purely revolutionary demonstration. 


EEKING TO AROUSE THE PUBLIC to the re- 
. sponsibility of so-called “higher-ups” for concrete situa- 
ns, a group of Chicago student members of the League for 
Industrial Democracy on May 14 marched to the residence 
f Samuel Insull carrying placards bearing pointed slogans. 
Some of these asked, ‘““Mr. Insull, Why Keep the Kentucky 
Miners in a Reign of Terror?” and “Will the Forty-three 
\liners Go to the Electric Chair?” The students were 
sized by the Chicago police and locked up, and some of 
them were roughly handled; they are now out on bail await- 
ing trial. In Philadelphia a group of students led by May- 
nard Kreuger, instructor in economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, undertook to march before the offices of Drexel 
and Company, a Morgan affiliate and owners of extensive 
mining property. Placards of the collegiate picketers im- 
olied a close connection between the oppression in the mining 
‘tions and such financial leaders as J. P. Morgan, Henry 
ord, and Andrew Mellon. The fact that the picketers came 
m such local institutions as Haverford, Swarthmore, and 
Pendle Hill did not prevent the police in the City of Broth- 
Love from breaking up their parade and throwing them 

nto jail. After a refusal of bail and a tirade against radi- 
ls at the first hearing, they were later released on bail, but 
Kreuger will have to stand trial on the charge of inciting to 
President Gates of the University of Pennsylvania 

ne through handsomely on the side of law and order 


in the following statement: 


The instructor and the students involved in the affair 
of last Saturday acted as individuals and not as members 


of the university. In so doing they doubtless were pre- 





pared to accept whatever consequences may be involved in 
their action, in which the university had no part and no 
responsibility. 


This gesture is known as the washing of hands. 


OT ONLY THE WORLD, but the church, do move. 
Amazing proof of this comes from the Quadrennial 
Conterence of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
which has just been meeting at Atlantic City. By an over- 
whelming vote the conference voted that Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles should at once be so altered as no 
longer to hold the Germans solely responsible for the World 
War; that no further reparations should be based upon the 
assumption of sole German guilt; that the United States 


General 


government move immediately for a new arrangement of 
war debts based on the present economic situation and on 
drastic reduction of armaments. It declared for our entrance 
into the World Court, for the creation of a bureau in the 
Department of State “to promote education for peace,” asked 
the inclusion of Orientals within the quota immigration laws, 
demanded that alien pacifists be not barred from citizenship 
and that the government give to conscientious objectors of 
the Methodist Episcopal faith the same exemption from 
military service now granted to the Quakers. Then it peti- 
tioned the government to abolish all military training in 
civilian educational institutions. It voted that “the present 
industrial order is un-Christian, unethical, and anti-social, 
because it is largely based on the profit motive, which is a 
direct appeal to selfishness.” After referring to the break- 
down of the existing economic order, “with its toll of human 
want and misery,” the conference appealed to “the conscience 
of mankind to create a social way of life in which all men 
shall have opportunity to develop their capacities to the fullest 
possible extent.” If this does not set the professional 
patriots to gnashing their teeth and bewailing the downfall 
of America, what could? 


OHN BACH McMASTER was a great scholar, if not 

the greatest American historian. It is beyond doubt that 
his eight-volume “A History of the People of the United 
States” served a most useful purpose in that it presented a 
detailed record of the day-by-day life of the people. He was 
a most refreshing change from the conventional historian de- 
voted only to relating wars, diplomacy, and purely political 
events. As the late Frederick J. Turner discovered the 
West, so in his historical narrations Professor McMaster dis- 
covered the plain American people and recorded their progress 
with an industry and a wealth of detail which make most 
valuable reading. He set forth their amusements, their 
sports, such as they had, their dour Sundays, their travels, 
their habits, their inhibitions and their lawlessness, their 
humor, and everything else he could dig out of an endless 
array of contemporary literature, pamphlets, newspapers, 
and all the rest. Nor did he forget foreign reactions to our 
American scene. It has been alleged both that there was too 
much detail in his work and that anybody else could have 
done the same thing by grubbing as he did. But no one else 
had the patience or perseverance or inspiration to do this, and 
so his eight volumes remain a storehouse of material and 
have a value that transcends those of his later and more 
original works. His position among our leading historians 
and, scholars is indisputable. 
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The Way Out 


GAIN we are receiving letters whose purport is the 
following: “You are criticizing the Republican Ad- 
ministration, but what else could they have done 
the circumstances? What would your program of 

immediate relief be if you were suddenly installed in the 

White House?” We have repeatedly stated what we 

thought should be done to save the existing situation from 

going from bad to worse. Elsewhere in this issue Henry 

Hazlitt takes up again two of the most important steps, the 

radical reduction or abolition of tariffs and the cancelation 

or drastic reduction of reparations and debts. We are well 
aware that no Executive could by himself put through this 
portion of our program, but we know also that a vigorous 
and effective President could go straight to the country on 
these issues in so compelling a way as to rouse the voters to 
For there is no hope 


under 


his support and force Congress to act. 
of complete American recovery until Europe is well along the 
road to economic restoration and health. 

As for the farmer, nothing could help him so much as 
taking off the tariffs. Foreign nations in need of foodstuffs 
cannot buy our farm products because our tariffs prevent 
them from paying with the goods they manufacture—for the 
thousandth time let us point out that nations do not pur- 
chase from one another with money, or gold, but only with 
roods. Again, the tariffs should be taken off every single 
item which the farmers use in their household or farm 
economies. ‘Che government, instead of wasting millions 
upon millions in the crazy effort to peg world prices, should 
devote itself to the question of reducing the cost of trans- 
porting and marketing farm products. There could be no 
better way than to move in the direction of taking over the 
railroads, welding them into a national whole, and using 
their earnings, not for the private profit of certain investors, 
but for improving the system and steadily reducing the bonds 
issued for the purchase of the roads. That, we admit, lies 
in the distance, whereas tariffs can be reduced immediately. 
Yet the mere fact that the government was moving in the 
direction we have indicated would give encouragement to 
the farmers and to the security-holders of the railroads, 
most of whom now stand in imminent danger of losing all 
Further to help the farmers we 


their railroad investments. 


strengthen and increase the 
cooperative-marketing associations. None would profit more 


farmers by the final settlement of reparations and 


would reduce their taxes and 
than the 
international debts. 

Kkven more vital at this moment is national support of 
the unemployed wherever it is impossible for cities and States 


the lo id. 


not be tllowed to 


American men, women, and children must 
‘That way lie disaster, 


to carry 
starve to death. 
all much nearer than the bulk of well-to- 
Public works would help tre- 


revolution 
Ameri in ire aware, 
but far more important than these 
United States that 
The 
dread that hangs over the future of the whole country could 
a considerable degree if the Executive would 


; would be a 
from the Government of the 


the men and women of this country shall not starve. 


be lifted to 
pledge himself, not next week, nor next month, nor when the 


campaign is out of the way, but now, to use all his infly. 
ence in behalf of money payments for starving Americans 
who cannot find work. ‘That there should be immediate 
large expenditures for public works even if this should in. 
volve the issuance of bonds running into the billions is be. 
ginning to be plain to everybody; Mr. Hoover has now 
yielded to the extent that he favors what he calls “produc. 
tive” public works on a large scale, while ex-Governor Smith 
and many others favor public works whether they are “pro- 
ductive” or not. But this form of relief reaches only manual 
laborers; it does not bring hope or courage to the idle mil- 
lions of white-collar workers; to those who are idle on the 
farms. Nothing could so quickly bring back the courage of 
the plain people of America as the simple announcement from 
the White House that the Government of the United States 
was not going to be deterred by the bugaboo of a dole, or 
anything else, from guaranteeing the economic safety of the 
12,000,000 people who are today out of work, and the ad- 
ditional millions who live in fear lest their jobs disappear. 

When we are asked how this can be done we point out 
once more that we are not within seven billions of being a: 
deeply in debt as we were during the World War; that n 
one would have complained had we gone ten billions furthe: 
into debt when we were engaged in the business of killing 
Germans on a large scale. We see no reason why the ex- 
penditure of billions to keep American citizens alive is not 
infinitely wiser. Most Americans are sorry now that we 
ever went into the business of killing Germans, for the 
have come to see that it achieved nothing. Could anyone 
in his senses really assert that we should stop at anything 
to save American lives, to prevent disaster, and preserve the 
American Republic? 

Finally, we would point out that only a beginning has 
been made in cutting down expenses; that, if the Govern- 
ment of the United States is really put on a business-like 
basis in its administrative expenses, enormous sums will be 
released for use in keeping Americans alive. Within the 
next twelve months, if things continue as they are, Con- 
gress and the President will be compelled to get down to 
business, will be forced to stop the $500,000,000 waste in 
the expenditures for veterans which is established beyond 
question, and to cut military and naval expenditures to the 
bone. A genuine move toward disarmament in the United 
States without regard to what other countries may do is 
absolutely essential. As we have repeatedly pointed out 
budget-making starts off now with a fixed charge of $3,000,- 
000,000—more than $1,000,000,000 for veterans and _pen- 
sions, more than $1,000,000,000 for the public debt and 
debt service, and $700,000,000 or more for army and nav! 
expenditures. It is idle to say that all these are fixed ex- 
penditures that cannot be reduced. If Mr. Hoover had 
wisdom, courage, and force he could compel Congress to 
deal with the veteran and military expenditures before the 
coming summer is over, but the President is chiefly con- 
cerned with saving the banks and the railroads—big_ busi- 


He refuses to grapple with 


O. G. V. 


ness, big business, big business. 
the underlying causes of our economic disaster. 
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Europe in Extremis 


MINOUS for the whole world is the dismissal of 
O the Briining Government, coming as it does on the 

eve of the Lausanne Conference and presaging not 
economic betterment in Germany but greater political and 
«cial confusion. It happens, if we may judge by recent 
public utterances, just when the realism of France was be- 
vinning to make itself felt in the right direction of a common- 
sense and generous settlement. Now President Hindenburg 
has messed things badly, when every effort should have been 
made to permit Chancellor Briining to carry on at least until 
the Lausanne meeting was over. At this writing no one 
knows whether his successor is to be a general or a dictator, 
or a combination government with Hitler in the Cabinet. 
In any event, the situation in Germany can only get worse, 
and with it that of Europe. No one will charge the London 
Economist, or Sir Walter Layton, its editor, with being sen- 
sationalist. But here is what the paper says in the current 
issue, as cabled from London: 


International commerce is perishing with catastrophic 
rapidity. ... Let us not mince words; with every factor in 
the existing situation making for a shift toward economic 
collapse, the prospects for next winter, both socially and 
politically, are terrifying unless by resolute action on the 
part of international statesmen the influences now at work 
can be reversed. The conference at Lausanne offers the 
last opportunity. 

Edouard Herriot, who is likely to be the next French 
Premier, has just published an article in which he pro- 
fesses disquietude both at the German military budget and 
the Hitler “anti-Polish agitation.’ Add to this French 
fears over the present change in the German government, 
and all of the new French attitude of compromise may be 
lost. 

Observers who had been closely following recent de- 
velopments in Germany had been warned to expect the fall 
of Briining. Yet the news that he and his Cabinet had 
resigned came as somewhat of a surprise. It had been hoped 
to the end that he would once more ride out the storm. For 
twenty-six months, through one of the worst periods in 
Germany’s history, he had surmounted every difficulty de- 
spite the fact that he had had to work with an extremely 
slender majority in the Reichstag, and one that was none too 
friendly to his policies. Even the rising tide of Hitlerism 
had not caused him to depart from his calm and certain 
The fact that the change was made at this time gives 
color to the reports that Briining’s fall was the result of 
intrigue and reactionary conspiracy. We know that the 
Junkers of East Prussia were fighting him tooth and nail 
because of his plan to settle unemployed workers upon their 
estates. We know, too, that a military clique headed by 
General Kurt von Schleicher, Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Defense, had been seeking increased political 
power. It was this clique that forced the resignation of 
General Groener as Minister of Defense after Groener had 
brought about the suppression of Hitler’s Brown Shirt army. 
The generals frankly looked upon Hitler’s armed forces as 
a necessary and vital branch of the Reichswehr. But it is 
not clear whether Hindenburg was really moved by the 


ways. 





maneuvers and whisperings of the generals and other par- 
ticipants in the rumored anti-Briining cabal, or whether the 
President lost confidence in his Chancellor for other and 
more substantial reasons. If it is true that Briining was 
retired as the result of intrigue, then it must be said that 
Germany has learned little since 1914, for it was just such 
intrigue carried on by Baron Holstein and others which 
contributed so largely to the diplomatic debacle that forced 
the World War upon Europe. 

Chancellor Briining had in his twenty-six months in 
office greatly increased his personal prestige and hence the 
prestige of Germany. With a newcomer in the Chancellor- 
ship, and that person very likely an extreme nationalist, not 
only will Germany suffer, but this increase in nationalism 
will react upon the whole of Europe. There have of late 
been many indications of growing unrest, particularly in 
Southern and Eastern Europe. There is disaffection in the 
Jugoslavian army, and a minor reign of terror has taken 
place in that country. Premier Jorga of Rumania is in difh- 
culty because of the financial situation and also because the 
leaders of the once-defunct Bratianu-Liberal Party are grow- 
ing restive. Fascism has recently made sweeping gains in 
Austria. Czecho-Slovakia, which is at last really be- 
ginning to feel the effects of the economic depression, is 
also now for the first time since Masaryk became President 
showing signs of an extreme nationalist trend. In Poland 
there has been no let-up in the persecution of the national 
minorities and the radicals. Now with the reaction about 
to triumph in Germany it is more than possible that the un- 
certainty and unrest which have engulfed these neighbors will 
increase to a point threatening the political and economic 
stability of the entire world. 


“Time for War” 


NDER the above heading the Grand Rapids (Michi- 
| | gan) Herald has delivered itself of an editorial about 

crime and punishment in the Republic. ‘Law and 
Government,” the editorial declares, “have failed dismally 
in the last decade to deal with crime. . . . Today America, 
the American government, is oppressed by crime, her men 
are shot down in ambushed [sic], cowardly warfare, her 
women are ravished, her children kidnapped and ruthlessly 


killed.” If this is a somewhat overdrawn picture of Ameri- 
can life, it nevertheless has many aspects of truth. We are, 
and for centuries we have been, a violent people. Various 


explanations of this fact have been offered, none of them 
completely convincing. The Grand Rapids Herald does not 
explain, but it does offer what it considers a remedy. The 
editorial goes on: 


It is the time for war, merciless war, in which every 
man shall do his duty, with the aid of the Law and of 
Government, if possible; but to do his duty anyway. ... 
We have savages at large among us. ... They know but 
one fear, the fear of their own precious lives. Those lives 
must be taken; legally, let us hope, but taken, neverthe- 
less. .. . Can’t the decent people of this great nation, those 
who are in the vast majority of population, handle the 
gangster and the racketeer without formality? No mis- 
takes will be made. If the man thus handled doesn’t hap- 
pen to be guilty of the particular crime, he will have been 
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guilty of enough others so that no injustice would be done. 
It is time for war, a war not of punishment, but of 
extermination. 


It would probably startle the editorial writer in the 
Grand Rapids Herald to be told that in writing these sen- 
tences he perfectly expressed the spirit of gangsterism and of 
violent disregard of law and of government which he so 
heatedly denounces. He might be further surprised to hear 
that probably in no civilized country on earth except the 
United States would a responsible journal, not admittedly 
the organ of revolution, publish so bloodthirsty a column. 
He would be surprised to be called subversive, a champion 
of the overthrow of the United States government by force 
and violence. Yet that is precisely what he shows himself 
to be, and the unfortunate fact is that he is not alone, that 
many readers not only of the Grand Rapids Herald but of 
estimable journals in the country would applaud not only 
his sentiments but a lynching mob which sought to deal “with 
the racketeer without formality.” 

‘These observations, which a reasoned person who ex- 
amined the facts coolly could hardly deny, ought to furnish 
very sober thought for us. How can we expect to scotch the 
gangster when we fight him with his very own weapons, at 
which he is more experienced and more adept. How can 
we hope to observe the law by taking it into our own hands? 
In the Fresno, California, Tribune appeared on May 4 an 
editorial about ‘om Mooney. It quoted the hope of The 
Nation, expressed editorially, that the citizens of California 
would at the next election punish the Governor’s refusal to 
the T'ribune. 


pardon Mooney. ‘How ridiculous!” cried 
“For whatever may be the outcome of the next gubernatorial 
election, no candidate who hopes of election will dare to 
criticize Governor Rolph’s refusal to pardon the dynamiter. 
For the overwhelming majority of the citizens of California 
believe that Mooney is right where he belongs; and that he 
should stay there.”” This, of course, does not go quite as far 
as the Grand Rapids Herald, which would have gangsters 
punished “without formality” whether they were guilty of 
the particular crime or not, on the theory of their general 
criminality. For that refinement of the theory of public 
disregard of law, we must go to the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, which pointed out, in the decision denying a pardon 
to Billings, that Billings and Mooney were known to be 
suspicious characters and to have kept bad company, and 
therefore it was reasonable to assume that they ought to be 
in jail. 

It has often been pointed out, by careful penologists, 
that we cannot hope to lessen crime in this country without 
removing its causes, whatever those causes may be. Poverty 
is generally thought to be one; lack of education is another ; 
an insufficient social responsibility is a third. Let us frankly 
face the fact that not only our criminals need to be educated 
and to be viven a sense of social responsibility. \We must in- 
form our lawless public officials and those among us who 
misguide public opinion, not to mention many respectable 
citizens who have so far kept out of jail, the “decent people 
of this great nation,” that Judge Lynch is not the sovereign 
America, 
law,” rain the Grand Rapids //erald, is a terrible 


wrath and one that should not be lightly invoked; it might 


spirit of “The wrath of the people outside the 


to quote at 


succeed in destroving the object against which its power was 


directed, but in so doing it would also destroy law itself. 









Lady Gregory 


UGUSTA, Lady Gregory, is dead at the age ,; 
eighty, and her death serves to remind us of hp; 
great services to the “Irish Renaissance.” 

plays are of no more than secondary importance, for th 
best of them are slight and depend very largely upon th 
actors for whom they were written, but it was as well, per. 
haps, for the movement as a whole that she could consen: 
to be its guiding spirit and to subordinate her own work 
to that of others. There was temperament and to spare jp 
the group itself. ‘There was also a most unusually tumulty. 
ous public opinion to be dealt with. But Lady Gregor, 
moved with calm good sense in the midst of tumult, and 
she, more than any other one person, is responsible for the 
surprising fact that Edward Martyn, George Moore, Wj). 
liam Butler Yeats, and John Millington Synge were sup. 
plied with a working institution to which they could be 
loyal and which, in turn, could be loyal to them. 

Lady Gregory herself has described how it all began, 
She met Yeats for the first time in 1898, and when he 
spoke of his ambition to have a “free theater” in Dublin 
she came forward with twenty-five pounds to guarantee the 
first performance. The plays were to be Edward Martyn’ 
“Heather Field” and Yeats’s “Cathleen ni Houlihan,” but 
when someone raised the question of the latter play’s ortho- 
doxy, Martyn would not be comforted until two priests 
approved. No sooner, however, was the play performed 
than a Cardinal proclaimed it heretical and students from 
the university came to protest violently against the “insult 
to their faith.” ‘This beginning was, of course, prophetic, 
for storms were the rule and they reached their climax 
in riots over Synge’s “Playboy of the Western World.” 
But Lady Gregory rode this and all other storms with calm 
good humor and the Abbey Theater had a long and distin- 
guished career. Perhaps the one indisputable masterpiece 
produced by the movement is Synge’s “Riders to the Sea,’ 
but the repertory as a whole was surprisingly rich. Indeed 
even the most recent of Irish dramatists may still be fairl; 
considered a product of the movement, since Sean O’Case\ 
was also one of Lady Gregory’s “discoveries.” It was 
to participate in the dramatic renaissance that George Moore 
went to Ireland, and if he did not remain long, there were 
at least the three volumes of his “Hail and Farewell” to 
show for the experience. In it he said: 
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One thing, Yeats, I have always had in mind, but 
never liked to tell you; it is the way you come down the 
steps from the stage and stride up the stalls and alight by 
Lady Gregory. | 












It irritates the audience, and if you will 
allow me to be perfectly frank, I will tell you that she is 
a little too imposing, too suggestive of Corinne or Madame 
de Staél. Corinne and Madame de Staél were one and 
the same person, weren’t they? But you don’t know, 
Yeats, do you? 








But Moore, who went to Ireland because it was his 





native land and then ran away because he suddenly discovered 
that no good writer since the renaissance had been a Catholic 
is hardly to be admired for balanced judgment; and if an} 
one had a right to be “imposing” in the Abbey Theater 








was certainly Lady Gregory. 
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World Action for World Recovery 


By HENRY HAZLITT 











OTHING is more calculated to lead the student of and yet so firmly intrenched had it become that even tho; 
economics to throw up his hands in complete despair “who are convinced of its absurdity, are very apt to forge 
than a mere recital of the present actual economic their own principles, and in the course of their reasonings + 
policies of governments. What possible point can there be, take it for granted as a certain and undeniable truth.” Th 
he is likely to ask, in discussing refinements and advances in notion, unfortunately, seems as solidly imbedded in popul. 
economic theory, when popular thought and the actual poli- thought in 1932 as it was in 1776. On no other ground cz 
cies of governments, certainly in everything connected with we explain the pathological fear in nearly every nation today 
international relations, have not yet caught up with Adam _ not merely of an “unfavorable” balance of trade, but 
Smith? For the present-day tariff policy of Europe and _ imports of any kind that could possibly be made, at no matte 
America is hardly distinguishable from the tariff policies what added cost, at home. The statesmen of the world ; 
rampant in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The whose hands our destinies have been placed stand in thei 
real reasons for those tariffs are the same, and the pretended economic thought exactly where the mercantilists stood in t} 
reasons are also the same. seventeenth century. A hundred and fifty-six years aftedijew 

In the century and a half since ““The Wealth of Na- Adam Smith produced his masterly argument for free tradelif des) 
tions” appeared, the case for free trade has been stated his countrymen are being humbugged by the infantile sloga; 
thousands of times, but probably never with more direct “Buy British”; while the United States, which as the greate: 
simplicity and force than it was stated in that volume. In _ creditor nation in the world has more reason than ever f 
general Smith rested his case on one fundamental proposi- reducing its tariffs if it ever hopes to have its loans repaidfiMrei 
tion: “In every country it always is and must be the interest maintains the most preposterous tariff system in existence. [Jtion 
of the great body of the people to buy whatever they want It is frequently pretended that there are now reason@M#tion 
of those who sell it cheapest.” ‘The proposition is so very for high tariffs which the knowledge and conditions of Adarglf chai 
manifest,’ Smith continued, “that it seems ridiculous to take Smith’s time did not enable him to see. It would be inter resp 
any pains to prove it; nor could it ever have been called esting to know what these reasons are. Smith was certainly othe 
in question, had not the interested sophistry of merchants and _ familiar with the “infant industries” argument: he admit@ban! 
manufacturers confounded the common-sense of mankind.” that a specific tariff may hasten the establishment of thigfhow 
From another point of view, free trade was considered as_ or that industry, though he gives strong reasons for doubting com 
one aspect of the specialization of labor: whether in the long run a nation as a whole is any bette@ orgs 
off on that account. Certainly, in any case, the “infangmer 
industries” argument is an absurd one in the United Stated mer 















































It is the maxim of every prudent master of a family, 
never to attempt to make at home what it will cost him 


more to make than to buy. The tailor does not attempt of today. Smith concedes, also, that it may be advisable tq@§ cour 
to make his own shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker. protect by tariffs certain industries essential to the national assu: 
The shoemaker does not attempt to make his own clothes, defense, though he also makes it clear that from any othem™ ever 
but employs a tailor. The farmer attempts to make neither standpoint such an indirect subsidy is just as much an ungpassu' 
the one nor the other, but employs those different artificers. productive economic burden as the expenditures for thd unit 
All of them find it for their interest to employ their whole army and navy. Nor was Smith even unfamiliar with tha ness 


industry in a way in which they have some advantage over 
their neighbors, and to purchase with a part of its produce, 
or what is the same thing, with the price of a part of it, 
whatever else they have occasion for. What is prudence in 
the conduct of every private family can scarce be folly in 
that of a great kingdom. 


argument prevalent in every European country today, thai pani 
tariffs were necessary as “retaliatory” measures, or for purg Ger 
poses of “bargaining.” On the contrary, he found it nec# and 
essary to relate the history of the purely retaliatory tarifi@§ duct 
during the century before he wrote, as well as the wars theg mov: 
led to. And he conceded that retaliations of this kind might same 
even be good policy if there was a genuine probability tha sale 
they would procure the repeal of the high duties or prohibig !92¢ 


That wealth consists in money, or in gold and silver, ; : ; 

. age oO A : /l 

is a popular notion which naturally arises from the double tions complained of. But he added ‘ | 
per 


One of the most stubborn notions which Adam Smith 
had to combat was that identifying “money” with wealth. 


function of money, as the instrument of commerce, and as When there is no probability that any such repeal can 
the measure of value. . . . To grow rich is to get money; be procured, it seems a bad method of compensating tiie Unit 
and wealth and money, in short, are, in common language, injury done to certain classes of our people, to do another § *¢'! 
considered as in every respect synonymous. A rich country, injury ourselves, not only to those classes, but to almost al! § &*vo 
in the same manner as a rich man, is supposed to be a the other classes of them. .. . Those workmen who suf- § Unit 
country abounding in money; and to heap up gold and fered by our neighbors’ prohibition will not be benefited 

silver in any country is supposed to be the readiest way by ours. On the contrary, they and almost all the other B toda 
to enrich it. classes of our citizens will thereby be obliged to pay dearer & mar} 






‘ ; — , , than before for certain g 3 
Chis whole notion, as Smith had little trouble in showing, efore for certain goods nar} 









was a childish one; it rested upon a mere verbal ambiguity; And, as he remarked, tariffs imposed through sheer animosit@ er, 
° The eighth of a series of articles on economic problems, aiming to fe almost certain to be even more irrational than thosg mod 
= mer ‘ 1 program for merica The ninth o he oads : 
rst a | gran Amer th, om the railroads, by imposed through the greed of manufacturers. 


int M. Danie “ appear next week kprror Ture Nation. 
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If the shade of Adam Smith were to revisit this planet 
_ 1 doubt whether it would be greatly shocked or aston- 
' by the tariff policies it saw in practice. Adam Smith 
the flesh had trained himself to hope for very little. “To 
ct, indeed,” he wrote in his great book, “that the free- 
om of trade should ever be entirely restored in Great 
Britain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia 














en thos 

O forgeflf.hould ever be established in it. Not only the prejudices of 

nings tdf-he public, but what is much more unconquerable, the private 

.’ Thiinterests of many individuals, irresistibly oppose it.” 

populay I quote “The Wealth of Nations” at this length, mainly 

und caffe) show how pathetically little progress the statesmen and 

n todayff-he masses of the world have made in their economic thinking, 
but offwhich, as I have said, is in all international matters still 

> matte@Mat the level of the seventeenth century; but it is by no means 

yorld ifffto be inferred that the problem of tariffs is of no more 






importance in 1932 than it was in 1776. On the contrary, 
both technological progress and the circumstances of the last 
jew years make tariff reduction one of the two or three most 
jesperately urgent economic needs of the moment. 

The effect of technical progress ought to be too obvious 
The enormous increase in trans- 


in thei 





d in t} 






































greatesfmto need dwelling upon. 
ver fodfportation facilities, in railroads, motor trucks, fast ocean 
repaid freight, and so forth; the ease and immediacy of communica- 
‘nce. [tion by letter, telephone, and cable; the growth of interna- 
reason@— tional markets, like that at Liverpool, where a minute 
f Adanffchange of price may effect within an hour or two a cor- 
e inter responding change of price for the same commodity in every 
-rtainl—other great market of the world; the growth of international 
admit@ banking transactions; the daily shifting of balances; the 
of thigfhourly adjustment of foreign-exchange rates—all these have 
yubtingl combined to make the world increasingly a single economic 
bette@f organism, of which the individual nations are at bottom 
“infanf— merely interdependent cells. ‘This statement seems like a 
State@{mere truism, but one finds no evidence in any important 
able t@country of the world of any general policy based on the 
ationaf§ assumption that it is true. ‘The actual policies of nearly 
, othe@fevery leading nation have been based on precisely the opposite 
an ung assumption—that each nation is a self-contained economic 
or th@punit. Indeed, in the face of what is with appalling obvious- 
ith th@pness the greatest world crisis in a century—when a financial 
y, thaf panic originating in Austria swept through Hungary and 
yr puri Germany, then to Britain and the Scandinavian countries, 
it necMand finally to the United States—when the indices of pro- 
tarifigg duction, unemployment, and prices have in every country been 
-; the moving in the same direction, and even to almost exactly the 
mighi§ same degree (for example, in March, 1932, average whole- 
y thai sale prices in the United States stood at 66 per cent of their 
rohibigg 1926 level, in Canada at 69 per cent, in Great Britain at 
7l per cent, in France at 64 per cent, in Germany at 74 
can Pet cent)—in the face of all this, the President of the 
the @ United States is capable of continuing to talk about our 
ther | s¢lf-containment,” and of letting it be known that he “will 
t all Bdevote his entire time to the domestic problems of the 
suf- § United States,” and let Europe stew in its own juice. 
fited The plain truth is that the pivotal business of the world 
ther Btoday is everywhere conducted, not in separate national 
arel B markets, but in what is, in effect, one great international 
narket. Wheat, cotton, copper, petroleum, wool, silk, rub- 
nosit#™ der, coffee, sugar, silver, gold—all are “international” com- 





modities; their price is determined not by local or national 








but by world shortages or surpluses, and a violent change in 
the price of any of them sends its repercussions through the 
whole business structure. The simple statement that our 
foreign trade is 10 to 15 per cent of our total trade does not 
indicate its real importance to us. It does not mean that 
we should be 85 to 90 per cent as well off if our foreign trade 
stopped altogether. We have to remember, first, that even 
a 5 per cent drop in the total demand for a commodity may 
mean a decline of 25 per cent or more in the price of that 
commodity, and that such a price decline may turn a general 
profit for the producers into a general loss. And we have to 
remember, second, that this 10 to 15 per cent is an average 
figure, and does not tell the story of any one commodity. 
More than one-half of all our cotton, for example, is ordinar- 
ily sent abroad; the sudden wiping out of our foreign trade 
would mean the ruin of the South. 

Social causation is nearly always complex, and it is sel- 
dom that any given economic situation can be ascribed to 
any one single factor, but it is as clear as economic evidence 
can be that, second only to the war itself, the present de- 
pression is largely the result of the world’s tariff walls, and 
particularly the tariff of the United States. One striking 
evidence of this was the violent collapse of the speculative 
markets as the preposterous Hawley-Smoot tariff advanced 
toward passage, a collapse which the proponents of the bill 
denounced at the time as a “Wall Street plot.” Since then 
all the world’s business has evidently joined the conspiracy 
to discredit that tariff. In the days before the war it was 
still possible for us to prosper in spite of high tariffs, but this 
situation altered abruptly when we were changed by the 
war from a debtor nation to the world’s foremost creditor 
nation, and when it became absolutely necessary for us to 
increase our imports if the debts owed to us were to be 
paid. ‘Though even the former Fordney-McCumber tariff 
was far too high, its ill effects were disguised by the fact 
that we began selling goods to Europe on a tremendous 
scale on credit. We not only refused on net balance to accept 
the interest on our former loans, but we extended in a few 
years billions of dollars of new loans. And then, quite 
suddenly, we stopped. The collapse of our own security 
markets made us panic-stricken. We no longer had enough 
faith in the rest of the world to extend it credit, and we 
did not feel we could spare the credit anyway. We wanted 
our money. We wanted a real liquidation of the debts. We 
wanted the outside world to pay the interest on its old debts 
out of its own resources, and not out of fresh loans. And 
instead of lowering the tariff to permit the outside world to 
do this, we raised it. 

The effect of a tariff is always to subsidize inefficiency. 
A tariff is a device for insuring that a commodity which 
could be bought at a lower cost from abroad shall be pro- 
duced at a higher cost at home. But when a given tariff 
level has been established for a long time, an adjustment 
to it is usually achieved, and a country can prosper at that 
artificial equilibrium. When tariffs are constantly and 
rapidly being raised all over the world, however, even this 
artificial equilibrium is not possible. It has been made doubly 
impossible at present by another factor, the violent fall of 
commodity prices. This is relatively unimportant in the 
case of those commodities which are subject to ad valorem 
tariffs, but supremely important in the case of those subject 
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to specific tariffs. “Chus in 1928, when duty-paid raw sugar 
was selling in New York at an average price of 4.22 cents a 
pound, the specific tariff of 1.75 cents a pound on Cuban 
sugar meant an ad valorem tariff of 70 per cent; at the 
price levels of Cuban duty-paid sugar in May of this year— 
2.58 cents a pound—the specific tariff, now raised to 2 cents 
a pound on Cuban sugar, means an ad valorem tariff of 345 
per cent! 

It need hardly be said that an immediate reduction of 
world tariffs is now imperative. ‘The United States, which 
took the leadership in raising them, must take the leadership 
in reducing them. Because the need for tariff reduction is 
general, there has been a growing belief that the end can be 
best achieved by an international conference. ‘The present 
writer cannot subscribe to this belief. ‘There is, to begin 
with, no possible basis of bargaining or exchange in such 
matters. If the aim proposed, for example, were that each 
nation should reduce its tariffs by 25 per cent, any nation 
could raise its tariff by 100 per cent or any other extravagant 
figure just before going into the conference. ‘Tariffs, again, 
are not general, but specific; the tariff on each article is con- 
sidered ostensibly on its own merits; and any bargaining, 
article for article, would be endlessly and hopelessly compli- 
cated. If an agreement were in spite of all finally arrived 
at, the various parliaments would have to pass on it in any 
case. Finally, the basic assumption of such a conference 
would be the thoroughly false one that tariff walls are bene- 
ficial to the countries that put them up and injurious only to 
foreigners, and that the lowering of tariffs represents “‘con- 
cessions” or “sacrifices” made by each nation merely for the 
good of the rest. Congress would be asked to reduce the 
tariff not as an essential need of our own but as a tavor to 
Europe. 

A far more direct, honest, and realistic path is for each 
country to act for itself. America must take the lead. A 
reduction of our tariff would be an enormous gain to us 
whether any other nation followed or not. I do not mean 
that we should return immediately to free trade, assuming 
that were politically conceivable. Even Adam Smith was 
careful to point out that “every such [tariff] regulation in- 
troduces some degree of real disorder into the constitution of 
the State, which it will be difficult afterward to cure without 
occasioning another disorder.” Our immediate aim should 
be rather to approach our former equilibrium than to try 
to establish a new one. ‘This could be achieved most nearly, 
perhaps, by a tariff reduction averaging about 25 per cent. 

It is impossible to consider the tariff without considering 
‘The real problem of those debts is the 


international debts. 
In arguing 


problem of the international transfer of goods. 
ayainst the cancelation or even the reduction of the European 
debts to our government, Senator Borah recently remarked 
that the annual payments on our debt called for only 2.45 
per cent of the total budget of Belgium, only 3.75 per cent 
of that of Great Britain, only 1.41 per cent of that of 
Italy, and only 2.65 per cent of that of France. But he 
had nothing whatever to say of the far more relevant prob- 
lem of transfer—of how Europe could secure a sufficient 
excess of exports to us over imports from us to make these 
payments possible, of whether we should be willing to lower 
our tariffs sufficiently to take this excess, of precisely what 
goods this excess would consist in, or of whether he would 
prefer to see the excess achieved merely by Europe’s reduc- 


ing by 
What makes the settlement of the war-debts questioy 
of such immediate moment, however, is the problem of G, 
man reparations. Every informed and unbiased observe; 
agrees that the reparations burden imposed on German 
the Young Plan is not only a staggering load on the Gern 
taxpayer, but far larger than Germany can possibly be ey. 
pected to meet out of an export surplus. The paymens 
up to the time of the Hoover moratorium were made possible 
only by fresh outside borrowing—a simple borrowing fron 
Peter to pay Paul—and that process has come to an end 
‘This does not mean that the payment of any reparation js 
It is conceivable that German, 


that much its purchases of American commod: 


strictly speaking, impossible. 
after a further breathing-space of two or three years, could 
resume reparation payments on a gradually ascending scale 
until they reached an annual level of, say, about one-fourth 
that called for under the Young Plan. But would it be 
worth the while of France and her allies to exact this? 
Would it not be far better to secure the immense gain te 
world confidence that would be sure to follow a complete 
wiping out of the whole reparations problem ? 

One thing is certain: no realistic-minded person can seri- 
ously expect that France and her allies will ever consent : 
wipe out reparations, or even drastically to reduce them 
unless their debts to the United States are similarly can- 
celed or reduced. ‘That is why the initiative on the whole 
question must come from the United States. That is why 
it is worse than stupid to keep on insisting that reparations 
are “purely Wholly apart from an; 
considerations of justice or humanitarianism, we must cancel 
or drastically cut down the debts for the most cold-blooded 
of business reasons. Our national income in 1929 was esti- 
mated at $84,000,000,000. On the basis of present indices 
of trade and employment that income appears to have shrunk 
to a present rate of about $56,000,000,000—a loss of about 
$28,000,000,000 a year. ‘The debt payments to us amount 
in ail, to $270,000,000 annually. Is it worth while to sacri- 
tice $28,000,000,000—or even one-tenth that sum—for the 
sake of $270,000,000? Is it worth while to lose $100, or 
even $10, for every dollar one collects—assuming one can 
really collect even that dollar? 

The reduction of tariffs and the cancelation of the 
international debts are, then, the two most urgent moves 
necessary for world recovery. When these have been 
achieved, other forms of international economic cooperation 
may be possible—looking, for example, perhaps toward 4 
conference to consider international monetary problems, o: 
toward some measure of international control of raw ma- 
terials. A beginning might be made by the appointment of 
a Permanent International Economic Board to make annual 
and special reports, to sound a warning—before it is too late 
—when any country or group of countries engages in policies 
that threaten world stability, and to recommend various 
forms of cooperation. At first such a board would have t 
depend for its effectiveness purely on the prestige and mora! 
force of its opinion. Ultimately, of course, we must move 
toward something better than this. A world that has be- 
come a single economic organism cannot continue indefinitels 
to be controlled by seventy different political sovereignties 
each of which, when it is not trying to prosper at its neigh- 
bors’ expense, tries to pretend that it exists in an economi 


Europe’s problem.” 


vacuum. 
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Gd 
lestion 
t G 
Dserver 
dn 
rome E cannot, in the present emergency, look to industry 
tdi / for relief. The federal government, cooperating 
wee fl : with the States and municipalities, must take action 
5 rs heck further deflation. Consumers’ purchasing power has 
ap depleted to the line of industrial stagnation. | nem- 
rm q yment has gone beyond the margin of endurance. We 
ial ‘heard from month to month for two years and more of 
scale xtensive public works to be undertaken by the federal gov- 
heer: nment and by various States to give the unemployed work 
heaiil | to put money into circulation. lhe figures published 
“ b m time to time by the director of the Public Works Sec- 
th; n of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
rages ef are confusing. It may be said safely, howe er, that the 
mplete States have ceased construction of new public works, and 
the undertakings of the federal government have de- 
deiaaik sed as the depression has deepened. . 
nie Plans are advanced for the issue of government bonds 
shes n heretofore unheard-of amounts to make work or for direct 
py elief. ‘lo these measures is presented the objection that no 
wile rnment can lessen its burden upon its citizens by running 
ere ‘self more deeply into debt. But it may not be necessary 
iat for the governments to incur indebtedness in order to under- 
nye ke certain public works. 
salad Consider the following plan: 
wey NS i. The United States Treasury Department to issue 
: mers from time to time emergency legal-tender notes. ‘The 
ome zmount of such notes outstanding at any time not to exceed 
hrunk 000,000,000. 7 
‘diate ». Such notes to be loaned to a State or municipality 
a public improvements, provided that: 
anes a. The credit of the State or municipality is good. 
mye b. The notes are to be used to pay for a specified 
" : improvement, or improvements, made in accordance with 
Shi plans and specifications submitted to the proper govern- 
i ment authorities. 
te c. The borrowing State or municipality to give its 
maid obligation to repay such loan without interest and to 
hie secure the federal government to its satisfaction by such 
ai deposit and pledge as are mentioned in paragraph 3 
- below. 
oy 3. The borrowing State or municipality to deposit with 
a the federal government its non-interest-bearing State or mu- 
ae nicipal bond in the amount of the notes borrowed, due in 
anual ef” years, payable 10 per cent on the face of the bond each 
late C883 and as further security to pledge the revenues of the 
licies ME 2te derived from such improvement or similar improve- 
rious Me ™ents theretofore constructed and producing net revenue. 
snaye 4. The issue of such emergency notes to stop when the 
ald ndex of the cost of living maintained hy the United States 
antes Department of Labor shows that the :rices of consumers’ 
+ he zoods, which are today one-third lower than in 1926, have 
‘itely ge" to the level of six years ago. 
ie This plan is but a modification of the use of credit com- 
eich. fy 00 in industry or business. “B,” a man of unquestionable 
Steet wealth and solvency, applies to a bank for a loan of $100,000 


for an enterprise of which the demonstrable earnings will be 








Relief Without Taxation 


By GUY MALLON 


From the invest- 


large. ‘he bank loans him the money. 


ment so made, ““B”’ in a short time makes earnings sufhcient 
to pay off his loan with interest. No one has assumed a sub- 
stantial risk. 


the bank has been paid interest, to which it was entitled, for 


“B” has carried through his enterprise, and 


it is in the business of loaning money for a consideration. 
Now substitute “B” for a State, and the United States 
government for the bank. “B” has a highway department 
which has planned for roads to be built during the next five 
years, to cost, say, $100,000,000. 
has an income of $40,000,000 a year from gasoline taxes and 


This highway department 


motor-license fees, and $18,000,000 from other sources, such 
‘The highway depart- 
ment agrees with the federal government that it will build in 


as special assessments, federal aid, etc. 


two years all the roads planned for five years, provided the 
the State $100,000,000 
“B” agrees to give the federal govern- 


government will advance over a 
period of two years. 
ment a non-interesting-bearing bond as security for the re- 
turn of such money, such loan to be paid off in ten years at 
As further 


“B” pledges the gasoline taxes and motor-license 


the rate of 10 per cent, or $10,000,000 annually. 
security 
fees received each year, which will amount to $30,000,000 on 
the basis of present receipts, with every probability of in- 
creasing as the additional roads are built. 

In ten years the money would be returned to the federal 
the State “B” 
would have been no cost to the government or to the State 
for the use of the money. The government, which has taken 
the place of the bank in the illustration of the commercial 
transaction above mentioned, would receive no consideration 


government; would have its roads; there 


for the loaning of the money, for such loan would have cost 
it nothing, and the government is not in business to make 
money. ‘The federal government would issue the currency re- 
This currency so loaned 
It would be 


sound and automatically self-liquidating, such 


quired, as an emergency measure. 
would be in the form of legal-tender notes. 
absolutely 
liquidation to begin as soon as the issue was made, to be 
fully completed in ten years. When and as paid back to 
the federal government, the currency issued for this purpose 
would be canceled. 

State highway construction is suggested as the most 
available method of promptly putting into active circulation 
during the next two years, beginning at once, $2,000,000,000, 
for the following reasons: 

1. ‘The application of the plan would probably not re- 
quire new legislation in many States. 

2. Fach of the States has a highway department with 
well-developed plans for future building. ‘These depart- 
ments are at present cooperating with the federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

3. The American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials could arrange all contracts between the federal govern- 
ment and such States as were willing to cooperate. 

4. Probably the proportion of money expended on con- 
struction which goes directly to labor is greater in road- 
building than in other public works. 
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highway construction has increased steadily and 
‘apidly for the past few years, and will, in all probability, 
continue to increase. It has not been checked by the depres- 
The income to the State highway departments trom 
gasoline taxes and motor licenses is as stable a source of 
revenue as can be imagined, and will increase rather than 
decrease even in hard times. The revenue of all the States 
from these two sources alone is about $800,000,000 a year. 
With the advance of sufficient currency the road-build- 
ing program of the various States covering a period of the 
next five years could be so accelerated as to concentrate the 
The various State highway depart- 


State 


sion, 


building in two years. 
ments could safely borrow whatever sum was needed to build 
all the roads which they could arrange for. As such highway 
departments receive other income amounting to two-thirds as 
much as the two items named, they would have plenty of 
money for their other activities, such as building local high- 
ways. We do not know how many of the States would co- 
operate, but we have reason to believe that within two years 
a total of $2,000,000,000 could thus be utilized. 

Let us assume that we shall need to throw into the 
buying power of the country within the next two years 
enough extra buying power to add $24,000,000,000 to the 
veneral business turnover. If assurance that this would be 
done were given now, confidence would be restored. ‘The 
fact that the buying power of the community was to be so 
enlarged, and that millions of the unemployed were to be 
given productive work, might so quicken industry that the 
full amount would not be needed to restore equilibrium and 
to start the upward movement of prices, wages, earnings, 
dividends, and all things. Is there any good reason why 
the above-described use of government and State credit 
hould not be employed to expand business activity by 
$?4,000,000,000 for the purpose of checking the depression ? 
‘The United States Treasury would be absolutely protected. 
It would have as security not only the obligations of the States 
issuing the non-interest bonds but also a lien upon the re- 
ceipts of the highway departments of such States from gaso- 
line taxes and motor licenses. A loan would not be made 
to any State whose assured income from the two sources 
mentioned was not at least twice the required annual re- 
Such State highway departments as should so re- 
quest would loans without The States 
would have planned to spend this money in five years. By 
pending it in two years, they simply anticipate their needs. 

‘The foregoing assumes the proposition that $1,000,- 
000,000 “pumped,” if you please, into the active buying 
power of the community would add $12,000,000,000 to the 
veneral turnover of business within one year from the time 
it was spent by the State highway departments. An amount 
of money placed in circulation will create business—move 
yoods from the producer to the consumer—in an amount 
equal to the amount used multiplied by its velocity of circu- 
lation. ‘Thus $1,000,000,000 which passes from hand to 
hand twelve times in a year will expand the year’s business 

$12,000,000,000. We have used the factor of velocity 
is twelve, or once a month. It is held by Professor Fisher 
to be as great as thirty (“The Illusion of Money”). The 
money spent for wages and materials in highway construction 
Because of the immediate 


payments. 


receive interest. 


would go at once into circulation. 
needs of the persons receiving it, the turnover would be 
‘The new business activity created by the 


unusually active. 









+ 


issue of $2,000,000,000 of emergency currency would am 
to at least $24,000,000,000, probably to twice that 
As this emergency currency is to be issued for two 
only and becomes, immediately upon issue, self-liquidating 
at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, the maximum 
standing at any time could not exceed $1,800,000,000. 

An increase of currency amounting to $1,800,000,0( 
at this time could hardly be called inflation when we conside; 
the abnormal deflation of current money now in use, includ. 
ing both cash currency and bank money. In normal times 
the cash currency in use in the United States is abou; 


money by which practically all our business is moved, which 
is about $55,000,000,000. ‘The moving force of our bank 
money as a result of its velocity of turnover is normal]; 
$600,000,000,000. The amount of our “currency in use” 
is reported as about $5,500,000,000 ; of that amount $1,500. 
000,000, at least, is hoarded; we do not know how much has 
been permanently withdrawn from circulation through de. 
struction by fire or loss, or by use in foreign countries. 

We have good reasons for believing that the amount of 
currency in use—changing hands in trade—does not actual]; 
exceed $3,000,000,000. If $2,000,000,000 were added to 
this amount, this currency in use would not exceed the nor- 
mal amount. The addition of this $2,000,000,000, however, 
would in no way affect the amount of our bank money, 
which is of preponderant importance. The normal amount 
of this nine-tenths of our real circulation is stated above to 
be $55,000,000,000, but it is at present deflated fully 40 
per cent, amounting to not more than $33,000,000,000. Irs 
velocity has been so retarded that we almost doubt if it is 
turning over at all. The force of this great proportion of 
our circulation has been so emasculated that it probably does 
not amount to one-half of normal, or $300,000,000,000. 

The plain fact is that business cannot be done on one- 
half of the money required to do sufficient business to kee; 
industry from starving to death. The new business activity 
created by “pumping” new money into circulation might 
create $24,000,000,000 of additional business turnover, as 
stated above, but that alone would not save industry. It 
would, however, make a beginning and, we hope, restore 
confidence. He is an optimist who believes that any measure 
can within two years restore money to circulation in a quan- 
tity to equal the normal amount of $55,000,000,000 of bank 
money having a normal velocity factor of twelve, to support 
a normal business of $600,000,000,000 a year. For the con- 
solation of timid souls who can imagine inflation arising from 
the plan proposed, let the plan provide that the gold cer- 
tificates, of which there are about a billion dollars outstand- 
ing, be called in as during the World War, and canceled ; and 
if this does not check “inflation,” the Federal Reserve Board 
has full power to reverse its present ineffective efforts to 
create “inflation” and thereby cause deflation by selling gov- 
ernment bonds and raising the discount rates. 

This plan is suggested only as a remedial measure to 
check deflation. Should it prove successful it might be 
adopted as a permanent measure, for the principle upon which 
it is based would enable the Federal Reserve Board to main- 
tain greater control than it now has of both inflation and 
deflation of currency and credit. It would be a safe and 
powerful method of attaining that most desired of all eco- 
nomic goals, the stabilization of prices. 
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S the dramatic season approaches its end I am re- 
minded of the fact that the most conspicuous New 
Movement in the theater is that which moved the 

\[inskys from Second Avenue to Forty-second Street and es- 
lished burlesque in various theaters hitherto devoted to 
re serious things. I confess that until very recently I 
ud left these new developments unstudied, but having now 
investigated them pretty thoroughly from the flea circus on 
ywn, | am impelled to make a report for the benefit of those 
who may have begun to fear that New York was going to 
- dogs despite Mayor Walker’s well-known devotion to 
lean city.” And I must begin with some account of an 
xhibition which is entitled ‘““The Mystery of Life; or Love 
nd Sex Explained on Living Models,”’ because in simplicity 

f conception and execution it is the most remarkable of all. 

The price of a ticket is only twenty-five cents, but for 
that sum one is entitled to hear a heart-to-heart talk by a 
ventleman who looks so much like a physician that he can 
hardly be one, and who points a pencil at the tummies of 

ich of six girls in turn while he discourses upon the organs 
located thereabouts. The living charts are reasonably pre- 
entable and they are dressed in the costume made conven- 
tional by the participants in more frivolous entertainments— 
namely, a silver loin-cloth and what the French call in one 
t their rare euphemisms a soutien-gorge—but the lecture, 
instead of being, as one might fear, facetious or demoralizing, 
consists largely of solemn warnings about the dangers of con- 
stipatton and the necessity of adequate hips. Persons under 
eighteen are not admitted; persons over that age are not 
likely to learn much. Yet it is interesting to note that at 
three o'clock on a week-day afternoon some four hundred 
people had the leisure and the quarter necessary to contemplate 
the spectacle. 

So far, however, as the more determinedly ribald en- 
tertainments are concerned, I must confess my disappoint- 
ment—not because I had expected to have my higher facul- 
ties employed, but because I had cherished the not unreason- 
ible expectation that spectacles frankly addressed to man’s 
lower nature might at least be successful in their appeal. I 
was not unwilling to be stirred in ways commonly considered 
unworthy, but I am bound to confess that I left these wicked 
theaters as pure in heart as I went in. Nor can I understand 
how a person who has ever been exposed to the ordinary 
Broadway review could be anything but bored by the spec- 
tacle of fifteen or twenty girls languidly executing very 
simple evolutions while exposing no more of their skin than 
lo their handsomer and more spirited sisters of the “Scandals” 
or “Vanities.” 

“Strippers” or ‘‘teasers’—which is to say, young ladies 
who begin to unbutton their dresses at the end of a vilely 
executed and generally all-but-inaudible song—represent the 
only contribution of this particular art form, and even they 
soon pall. Doubtless the idea of removing the clothing bit 
by bit in response to the perfunctory clamor of the audience 
is in itself psychologically sound, and the one thing which I 
really learned was the fact that there is such a thing as a 


Burlesque 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


technique of stripping which distinguishes the merely me- 
chanical disrober of the cheapest shows from the artist who 
does manage to suggest a half-convincing lubricity. But 
after the tenth repetition of the process one begins to realize 
that, even with the best will in the world, no stripper can 
take off more than the members of the chorus have already 
dispensed with, and thus even the psychological effect is lost. 
Nothing remains except some labored jokes, some bad danc- 
ing, and some worse singing, until the time comes again tor 
the same girl to take off the same number of garments which, 
as one now understands, were put on for this purpose alone. 
By the time the same buttocks have emerged for the third 
or fourth time from beneath the same slipping garment, even 
the most callow in the audience will, I think, have begun to 
lose interest. 

Certain romantically-minded commentators led me to 
believe that burlesque was the sole contemporary guardian of 
the Rabelaisian spirit, but “Rabelaisian” certainly suggests 
the vigorous, the spontaneous, and the unrestrained, while 
no adjective could be less appropriate to describe the wearily 
mechanical antics of a group of underpaid and overworked 
performers whose employer keeps one watchful eye on the 
policeman on his beat. As a democrat I see no reason why 
the lower classes of society have not as much right to erotic 
stimulation as those who can afford $5.50 for the conven- 
tional review. After all, the appeal of all such spectacles is 
fundamentally sensual, and the appeal is never subtler than 
the audiences for which they are intended. But the very 
humblest deserve something more effective than burlesque 
gives them, and the performances in some of these temples 
ostensibly devoted to Venus Pandemos are insults—not to 
God or motherhood—but to lust itself. Even it need not be 
as devoid of joy as some of these shows, which remind one of 
nothing so much as of the blandishments of a weary bawd 
who is trying for professional reasons to remember that for 
some men and women sex is still a living thing. 

‘The audiences are languid though large, and this 
fact, 1 think, is evidence both that the patrons come in hopes 
of something which they do not get and that burlesque lives 
by eternally promising something which it does not give. 
Nor can I help but feel that the dogged patience with which 
hundreds of men and a scattering of women sit through in- 
sipidity after insipidity is proof of the fact that this queer 
society of ours shuts out a considerable portion of its mem- 
bers from adequate contact with experiences which human 
nature cannot be kept from craving. Grown men should 
not have the pathetic curiosity of little boys. Such public 
spectacles can be interesting only to persons whose private 
lives have been peculiarly empty—at least so far as the sub- 
ject matter of the spectacles is concerned—and one is re- 
minded of Sinclair Lewis’s yokels who gloated over the un- 
derwear advertisements in the Sears, Roebuck catalogue. 
Naughty post cards have doubtless always had a marked ap- 
peal among the very young and the very old, but it is only 
in an essentially puritan community that they could be sold 
in large numbers to men in the prime of life. 
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Labor Turns to Politics 


By EDWARD LEVINSON 


‘Tl was inevitable that the depression which has trans- 
formed the face of American industry, roughly shatter- 
ing the that workers 
comparative security and a promise of permanent prosperity, 
would before long make itself felt in the field of labor 
politics. It was patent that the exclusive reliance of Amer- 
ican labor on its trade with fatal deficiency 
would fail it at a time when a large 


nice arrangement gave to the 


unions thei 


in numerical strength, 
part of the productive machinery came to a standstill and 
the “No Help Wanted” 
The shift which overnight changed the West Virginia Mine 
Workers Union into an Independent Labor Party, when 
its strike failed last year, is typical of a story often repeated 
In times of depression labor has 


signs appeared at the factory gates. 


in American labor history. 
always shifted its gaze from the mill, mine, and office, closed 
and silent, to the seats of government in States and nation. 

The Socialist national convention in Milwaukee, the 
party’s only stronghold in all of capitalist America, gave 
ample evidence of the potent influence of the depression, not 
only to swing labor to political action, but also to reshape 
and modify established policies and practices. The impact 
of this new influence was felt all the more in a party which 
only lately had begun to emerge from a decade of decline, 
momentarily halted by the La Follette coalition of 1924. It 
was impossible to draw clear issues in the convention. ‘Iwo 
of the groups seeking supremacy in shaping policies were new 
ones; one, the “militant” group, being probably a new ex- 
pression of the old left-wing position. No national conven- 
tion had been held since 1928, and that one had not con- 
cerned itself with the task of revaluing policies but with the 
simple job of maintaining the life of the organization. Al- 
most half of the 253 delegates were new recruits, for the 
most part strangers to each other and to the delegates older 
in the party. 

‘The convention left no doubt of the come-back of the 
party, whatever it may have lacked in unity. Most sig- 
nificant was the presence of young men already baptized in 
industrial and political campaigns. One had seven arrests to 
his credit as a result of picketing activities and free-speech 
Another had found and organized two hundred 


A third 


workers 


fiorlit 
cialists in the hitherto barren State of Virginia. 

strike leader of the textile 
New Bedford, and a fourth had almost single-handed 
cht West Virginia back into the ranks of organized 
Maine, Indiana, and California also con- 

to the youthful contingent. New 
States which had 


a vouthful 


ral members 
Wiscon 
ned So 


in other 


n, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
ialist organizations when they had largely 
tions—sent delegations of seasoned 
also told of the influx of new 


pturinge of the imagination of a new genera- 


“) 


the gre void left by the loss of the post-war 


‘The 


eft Aan imnoortant 


vention had two major tasl before it. 
: tronal ticl 


” of its na 


rminatry 


expected. ‘The 


lt 


bout which no difhculty was 


second was more complex. It involved the clarification 9; 
questions of policy, many raised by the “militants,” othe; 
brought to the fore by the newer and more vigorous cam. 
These latter had 
jarred on the older Socialists, jealous for traditional methods 
and phrases which ‘Thomas thought inappropriate to the 
compelling needs of the time and the psychology of the 
The party’s position on how 


paigning methods of Norman Thomas. 


working masses and voters. 
best to win the support of trade unionists and its position on 
Soviet Russia were involved in these policies, as were ques. 
tions of organizational and campaigning technique. 

The Socialist “militants” first became vocal after the 
New York mayoralty campaign of 1929, in which Norman 
Thomas polled the unprecedented Socialist total of 175,000 
votes. Strangely enough, the “militants” and the more ortho- 
dox wing of the New York party joined forces at this stage 
of the party’s history. Both felt that —Thomas’s thorough 
analysis of municipal government made in the course of his 
fight on ‘Tammany Hall went into such minute detail as to 
stress issues remote from pure socialism. The campaigns 
of Louis Waldman for governor of New York State in 1928 
and 1930, which also brought substantial increases in the 
party’s vote, and, concurrently, the joint chairmanship by 
Thomas and Waldman of the party’s eminently successful 
public-affairs committee, only brought further criticism from 
the “old guard” and the “militants.” The city convention 
of 1930 saw a resolution presented by them, jointly spon- 
sored, deploring the “mistakes” made in recent campaigns. 
The hasty withdrawal of this criticism and the substitution 
of a paragraph lauding the party’s recent leadership were 
done for the sake of party harmony, but served only to 
postpone the day of conflict. 

While Thomas was being criticized for what was held 
to be too great stress on immediate issues, he was proving 
himself farther to the left than his critics by his work among 
trade unions and by his insistence on a rigid Socialist code 
of ethics for party members within the unions, many of whom 
felt that socialism was a sort of private religion to be prac- 
ticed within the party church but not obtruded on the 
sensitive ears of non-Socialist trade unionists. With respect 
to Russia, too, Thomas lacked the resentment felt by leaders 
of the orthodox group, whose most distinguished spokesman 
said in 1928 that “the Soviet Government had been the 
greatest disaster and calamity that has occurred to the 
Socialist movement.” Thomas shared the views on trade- 
union policies and Russia of the members of the “militant” 
group. While the “militants” appeared to be in agreement 
with the “old guard” conception of hewing to the funda- 
mentalist Socialist line, they sharply decried the lack of 
energy of their older comrades. Borrowing a line from the 
British Independent Labor Party, they urged “Socialism in 
Our Time.” In this also they were closer to the Thomas 
position. Discussions in the official party press and the publi 
cation of Norman ‘Thomas’s “America’s Way Out” brought 
the issues to the Socialists outside of New York City, many 
of whom had been staging debates on party policy similar 
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those running in New York. The party looked to the 
ention to resolve these clashing views into some unified 





list policy. 
[he nomination of Thomas for the Presidency 
mplished in the early stages of the convention, with an 
isiasm reminiscent of the demonstrations of old party 
nating sessions, without, however, any of the mechani- 
induced and stage-managed noise. ‘There was no other 
considered or possible. All but a scant few of the 
diehard “old guard” recognized the tremendous feat 
complished by Thomas in the nation as well as in New 
York. His New York campaigns had definitely turned the 
f defeatism. Throughout the nation for four years he 
carried the Socialist message, from the platform and 
His Emergency 





was 












the radio, to millions of Americans. 
nittee for Strikers’ Relief had succored many thousands 
public 






strikers. Trade-union conventions, colleges, 
s, debates—he had used all these to promulgate the 
message of the necessity of Socialist reconstruction. 
\o Socialist had become so widely known or so popular since 
Eugene V. Debs. For his running mate the convention 
ed James H. Maurer. Maurer had performed the same 
Socialist function in 1928, when Thomas made his first 
residential race for the party. With Thomas, the eloquent 
tform man, the alert thinker, and the pungent writer, 
nd with Jim Maurer, risen from the ranks of organized 
or to lead Pennsylvania’s trade-union forces for a score 
f years, the convention fused the elements best representative 
t the party and its aims. 
Soviet Russia proved the first thorny subject after the 
mony of the nominating session. No fewer than five 
resolutions were offered on the subject. One, drawn by 
\lorris Hillquit in an effort to conciliate the various factions 
and keep the party from dividing on what he felt to be a 
largely extraneous issue, favored recognition of Russia by 
the United States—as did all the others on the subject— 
iged the freeing of working-class political prisoners, stated 
the differences between socialism and communism, and con- 
cluded with the equivocal declaration: ‘To the extent that 
the economic regime of Soviet Russia eliminates the profit 
motive in industry and seeks to introduce a unified system 
f planned production for public use, we heartily support it 
and commend it to the emulation of all nations.” This 
resolution might have met the demands of those who wanted 
friendly statement had they not felt that the bitterly 
nti-Soviet articles published in some party organs and 
the occasional attacks on Russia by party leaders, most of 
them associated with the Jewish Language Federation, re- 
iired a more positive declaration of support for the Soviets’ 
‘forts at economic reconstruction. Paul Blanshard of New 
York presented a resolution, with the support of Norman 
lhomas, which “indorsed the efforts being made in Russia 
create the economic foundations of a Socialist society.” 








[his resolution, which carried the convention by a card vote 


9.114% to 4,073, declares: 


Whereas, The Socialist Party recognizes that the 
Soviet experiment is being watched closely and with intense 
terest by the workers; that its success in the economic 
ld will give an immense impetus to the acceptance of 
ialism by the workers, while its failure will discredit an 
economy based upon planned production and the abolition 


t capitalism; be it 





Resolved, Theretore, that the Socialist Party, while 
not indorsing all policies of the Soviet Government and 
while emphatically urging the release of political prisoners 
and the restoration of civil liberty, indorses the efforts being 
made in Russia to create the economic foundations of a 
Socialist Soviet and calls on the workers to guard against 
attacks on We that 


economic and political conditions in each country should 


capitalist Soviet Russia. believe 
determine the revolutionary tactics adopted in that country, 
and that the Russian experiment is a natural outgrowth 


of the conditions peculiar to that country. 


Trade unionism was another subject scheduled to rouse 
the convention to sharp debate. Powers Hapgood, a mem- 
ber of the Indiana delegation, argued for a specific program 
of action among the organized and unorganized which would 
bring them closer to the party. The creation of a national 
labor propaganda committee to help existing unions and push 
efforts to organize the unorganized was the cardinal point 
in his program, which went down to defeat by only a few 
votes. ‘The majority resolution, drawn by James Oneal of 
New York, and supported on the floor by veterans of the 
trade-union movement, grown old, and some of them tired, 
in the struggle, incorporated many of the best features of 
the Hapgood proposal. The National Executive Committee 
of the party is instructed to create a permanent committee 
to raise and administer strike relief. Socialists are to work 
within unions for the democratization of their organizations 
wherever such action may be necessary; they are to take 
every opportunity on the floor of the unions to bring home 
the Socialist message; suitable literature for distribution 
among the unorganized is to be made available. 

Much of the effectiveness of the trade-union resolution 
will of course depend on the vigor with which the new Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the party pushes its various 
recommendations. ‘The great difficulty in setting the Socialist 
Party and its trade-union members on the road to militant 
campaigning for a class-conscious trade unionism arises from 
the bad feelings left by the tactics of the I. W. W., and 
before that by Daniel De Leon and his dual Socialist Trade 
and Labor Alliance. Veteran trade unionists in the party 
took the floor in rapid succession at the convention. “They 
harked back to the ’90’s, to the 80’s, and even back to an 
earlier period in Germany for examples of the dangers of 
impetuous youth meddling in mature trade-union affairs. The 
debate brought no criticism of the American Federation of 
Labor, as was implied in the resolution. But the composition 
of the new National Committee gives hope for a more vigor- 
ous trade-union policy, outside of New York at any rate, 
than has been seen in a number of years. 

The unity of the convention was again restored for the 
consideration of the platform, drafted by Harry W. Laidler. 
Two debates—one on prohibition, the other on the method 
of transferring the industries of the nation to the government 
—brought out the only serious differences on the platform 
planks. After having rejected as too sketchy a 250-word 
platform—the shortest ever written, according to Heywood 
convention 


Broun and Oscar Ameringer, its authors—the 


adopted a comprehensive statement of social reconstruction 
by democratic means, with special reference to and provisions 
for the unemployment crisis. 

On prohibition the convention showed frankness and 


courage unusual in political statements on the subject. 
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While Republican and Democratic leaders in safely wet 
States have at times favored repeal, the Socialist is the only 
party thus far to have written a flat declaration into its 
national platform. Delegate Broun had his defeat on the 
short versus the long platform, and again on favoring “con- 
fiscation” of industries, but he had his triumph on prohibi- 
tion. Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, “and the tak- 
ing over of the liquor industry under government ownership 
and control with the right of local option for each State 
to maintain prohibition within its borders,” was the gist of 
the plank finally adopted, by a narrow vote. The drys in 
the convention have refused to give up, however, and have 
instituted steps for a referendum of the party membership on 
a motion to strike out the repeal plank. 

To pave the way for socialism and far-reaching social 
legislation without having to submit to the pruning knife of 
the courts, the platform proposes enactment of a “workers’ 
rights amendment” to the federal Constitution. This 
amendment would empower Congress “to establish national 
systems of unemployment, health and accident insurance, 
and old-age pensions; to abolish child labor, establish and 
take over enterprises in manufacturing, commerce, transpor- 
tation, banking, public utilities, and other business and in- 
dustries, to be owned and operated by the government.” 
‘The preamble places greater emphasis on the broad program 
of social ownership than on specific measures. An indica- 
tion of the party’s administrative conception of a socialized 
industrial system is contained in a plank which provides 
for management of wage-earners, consumers, and technicians. 

To ease the tragic lot of the millions of unemployed the 
platform proposes two appropriations of $5,000,000,000 each ; 
one for immediate relief to be administered directly to the 
jobless; the second to institute the construction of public 
works and for roads, reforestation, and slum clearance. In 
this latter program the cooperation of State and city govern- 
ments is to be sought. Government aid to small home- 
owners and farmers to protect them against foreclosure and 
sale for non-payment of taxes is the substance of another 
plank dealing with the current crisis. 

The contest for the national chairmanship of the party 
brought the most tense session of the convention. A purely 
honorary post, held first by Eugene V. Debs, then by former 
Congressman Victor L. Berger, and from 1929 on by Morris 
Hillquit, it has in recent years begun to be considered a 
symbol of party leadership. The opposition to Hillquit’s 
reelection was tacit. On the surface, support for the election 
of Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee to replace Hill- 
quit was on the general ground that a Middle Westerner 
could best understand the American political psychology. 
William Quick, of the Wisconsin delegation, in proposing 
\Iayor Hoan, said the party needed “less mouth-work, more 
foot-work.”” Concrete political achievements, not theoretical 
treatises, were needed to make socialism an effective force 

‘The opposition to Hillquit also came from 
’ benches and from the supporters of Norman 
I homas, disliked Hillquit’s attitude toward Soviet 
Russia and in particular thought he had compromised the 
party by acting as counsel for former owners of Russian oil 
in their efforts to recover the value of their property. Hill- 
quit was also felt to be too far to the right on trade union- 
ism, and to have tolerated, as party leader, the questionable 


political and labor activities of Socialists within some of the 


in the nation. 
the “militant 


who 


New York unions. Hillquit’s lack of administrative cap). 
city in recent years, a quality which is of prime neces): 
in a member of the National Executive Committee, was 2, 
other count against him. 

The lines were not drawn on these issues, howevye- 
largely because the Hillquit opponents wanted to avoid r. 
criminations and speak only of the future. Hillquit’s yp. 
porters filled the void where the issues should have been } 
dragging in the dangerous cry of anti-Semitism. In doing thj, 
they carried the convention for Hillquit—for no Socialiy 
gathering will tolerate any hint of racial prejudice—but ¢j; 
the party a great disservice. The absurdity of declaring thar, 
candidacy enthusiastically supported by B. Charney Vladect 
manager of the Jewish Daily Forward, had any remote co; 
nection with an anti-Jewish feeling is self-evident. Hillquj; 
himself emphasized quite other grounds in an address mad: 
in defense of his position. He placed the controversy j, 
the realm of policy by asking for an indorsement of his brané 
of socialism as against the “unholy alliance” of “reformisn 
intellectualism, and militancy,” which, he said, was the char. 
acter of his opposition. Hil!quit concluded with a plea for 
a vote of confidence. A roll-call vote gave him what be 
asked, by a majority of some 500 votes out of a total of 
14,000 cast. Despite his effort to make the controvers 
touch some issues, his election was effected by the suppor 
of members of the factions he had described, among them 
militants, “reformists,” and even bitter anti-New Yorker 
like James D. Graham of Montana, who had been forced 
off the National Executive Committee of the party in 192s 
because of his alleged provincialism. While most of the vot 
for Morris Hillquit was on the basis of his policies, the 
deciding votes came from delegates loyal to him as a result 
of association with him for more than forty years in the 
struggle for socialism. 

The election of a new National Executive Committee 
the ruling body of the party between conventions, was 1 
second contest that tested the new temper of the party. Vot- 
ing was frankly and openly on “slates’—one drawn }y 
the Hillquit forces, and the other by the Thomas-“mil: 
tant” group, who had the Wisconsin delegation as allic 
uninterruptedly except on the trade-unionism issue. Ten 
members were to be elected to serve with National Chairma: 
Hillquit. All seven on the slate of the Thomas group wer 
elected, while six of the ten on the opposition ticket wer 
chosen. ‘Three candidates were on both slates. The new 
committee is representative of the growing stature of the 
movement. It includes Mayor Hoan, Leo Kryzcki, vice 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and Jasper McLevy, head of the Bridgeport labor move- 
ment, who came within an inch of capturing the city for the 
Socialist Party last year. ‘These were supported by bot 
groups. Norman Thomas; Powers Hapgood of Indian 
who did his post-graduate college work in the mines of hat 
a dozen countries; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania legis 
lator; and Albert Sprague Coolidge, of the Harvard faculty 
were elected on the Thomas-Wisconsin-“militant” slate. The 
remaining three places were filled by Lilith Wilson, anothe: 
Reading Socialist member of the Pennsylvania legislature 
James D. Graham, president of the Montana State Federe 
tion of Labor; and John C. Packard, Los Angeles attorn 
associate of Upton Sinclair and other members of th 
Southern California liberal and literary circle. 
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pany’s they are indebted too. So Mr. Haynes I am proud 

és that you and your party had enough Yankee blood you 

In the Driftway all to attempts to enter after you had been dares to come 

We Miner want to thanks you for the interest you take in 


RTHUR GARFIELD HAYS, who made a coura- 


geous trip to Kentucky a while ago, was the recipient 


of a letter which the Drifter would like to be able 
It explains in convincing detail what life is 


>in full. 

the coal fields, and although the material is not new 

never been more dramatically presented. The first 
I iph follows: 


After reading about you and your party being Bars 
from Bell and Harlan Counties I am force to write and 
tell you as a Citizen of Kentucky. I regrets very much 

read such and account I am going to tell you as a 
Miner of Harlan Count some facts why you outsiders are 
Bars—Ist the conditions in Harlan County among the 
miners and their family are bad. We are force to take 
all cuts the company make regardless. 2nd We are half 
ted because we can’nt feed ourselves and family’s with 
what we make. And we can’nt go to a Cut rate Store 
and buy food because most all the company forbids such 
tradeing. If you got the cash. But now we have no cash. 
And the companies keeps their food stuffs at high prices 
at all time. So you can not clear enough to go anywhere. 
And if you do go some where and buy food you are sub- 
ects to be canned under the one man “Law” and kick off 
the Company Proptery or thrown off. And now we are 

ward down. Can't tell the boss we are dissatisfied 
th conditions. 


* * * * * 


FEW items on the cost of food follow. Lard at the 
company store is 15 to 18 cents a pound; pork chops 


ve 35 and 40 cents; sugar is 10 cents; butter, 50 cents; 


is $1.10 for 24+ pounds. Company “cuts” are then 

1: rent from $6 to $12 a month; doctor, $1 a month; 

spital, about $1 a month; blacksmith, burial fund, school, 

wder, fuses, insurance—a total of something like $7 or $8 

lucted, in addition to rent, from pay envelopes before they 
The author goes on: 


We have been eating wild greens since January this 
year. Such as Polk salad. Violet tops, wild onions. forget 
me not wild lettuce and such weeds as cows eat as a cow 
wont eat a poison weeds. Mr. Hayes our family are in 
bad shake childrens need milk women need nurishments 
food shoes and dresses—that we cannot get. and there 
at least 10,000 hungry people in Harlan County daily. 1 
know because I am one off them. these people would wel- 
come you to come to their shacks but the company forbid 
it. The Black Mountain Coal Corp. last year fired a man 
because he was talking to a “Lady” writer. from Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. he had a wife and five childrens. and was 
force to vacate in twenty four hours. . .. I would leave 
Harlan County if I had only $6 to send my wife and boy 
to Bristol, Va. and I could walk away—But I can’t clear 
a dollar per month that why I am here. that why hun- 
lreds are here they can’t ship their family’s home. But 
| am Glad we can find a few wild greens to eat. and 
betore I close I want to impress this on your mind 
\Ir. Smith atty. of Bell County 
nd Mr. Blair Sheriff of Harlan County 
said the people didn’t want you. to enter they are wrong. 
not the mineing people its their friends and the com- 


trying to find out the conditions. that we are in. 


And 


Publisher my name as it would mean my head beat. 


again I wont to impress up on your mind not to 
There is very little that the Drifter can add to this letter. 
He has the original before him as he writes. It 

And it presents 
THe Drirrer 


authentic and it certainly sounds authentic. 


a sorry picture. 


Correspondence 


For Peace 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: 
tude toward war, which I have uncovered among several of 


I trust this expression of Dallas Lore Sharp's atti- 


his unpublished manuscripts, will help the cause you urge weekly 
in The Nation. 


We can, we will end war. Let the world burn that 
Let men everywhere make that pur- 
pose their politics and religion. On this faith and purpose 
we make our last stand for civilization. So help us God. 
But how? What can we do in America? We can re- 
move some of the causes, and mitigate all of the causes 
of war. We can bring our common sense, our scientific 
temper, and our religious faith to the study of war pre- 
vention. There is no single cause of war but can be un- 
derstood and cured, no condition that gives rise to war but 
can be foreseen and prevented. 

What can we do? Let me bring common sense to 
bear upon the question. First we can do what we are 
doing today—educate, agitate, talk, preach, pray, write, 
vote—spread it thick, spread it far until the earth shall be 
full of hatred of war as the waters cover the sea. Let us 
have a newspaper in every city, like the Christian Science 


belief into its heart. 


Monitor in Boston, devoted to no more war, to offset the 
Let rich men establish funds 
to found such newspapers, not as business enterprises but, 
like our colleges, devoted to the truth which makes men 
free. 

Again, we can vote “No More War”—we can vote out 
war by electing men to Congress who are pledged to end 
America cannot go to war until the Senate says so. 
We can fill that Senate with men who will say, “No More 
War!” We are approaching another national election, 
one-third of the Senate to be elected in 1932. Is your vote 
going to count. Is your candidate pledged to “No More 
War’? 

Again we can and must rob war of glory. We have 
loved war. We have gloated over war. We have erected 
statues to our war heroes. Our city squares and village 
greens are still dedicated to soldiers. ‘They must be s0 
no more. The statues already erected must from this time 
on be draped in black. And we must build them no more. 
We shall continue to love and honor the heroic dead, but 
it must be with wailing and with gnashing of teeth at the 
thought of their futile and preventable sacrifice. 

Again we must force business to do its share for peace. 
But business is now on a war footing. The protective tariff 
breeds war. It is the greatest single fomenter of war 
today. It is war—economic war—and this last war was 
nothing but an economic war. We shall never get far 
toward no more war until we destroy this militant spirit 
and principle in business which make a foreigner and 
economic 


journals that fatten on war. 


war. 


enemy one thing, and which establishes an 





looks 
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blockade in ler to desir the business of all people out 
side our own borders. At the outset we can and must 
10 vith the other nations in a league to end war. Such 
i i idy estat | shed, n spite ot our refusal to 
share ts perplexities and working to end war. We must 
have a ternational mind and heart, an international 
brotherhood of staresmen and peoples; we must have an 
international court, a body of international law—a League 
of Nations to outlaw and to put an end forever to war. 
We can and we shall end war. Let the world burn that 
belief into its heart. Let men everywhere make that pur- 
pose their politics and their religion. On this fact we 
make our last stand for civilization. So help us God.— 
DALLAS Lore SHARP. 

Boston, May 12 Grace HASTINGS SHARP 


From a Japanese Liberal 


lo THE Eprror og THe NATION: 
Sir: Militarism here, as one of my American friends, a 
ollege president, in a recent letter to me says, “is in the sad- 


dle,” and we liberals of Japan have a hard time to deal with 


t. But Japan is not so mad and blind as American newspapers 
ften accuse her of being; she is not “the Attila of our new 
ge.’ American reports of Oriental aftairs are often myster 


ly contaminated, probably through a gallant sympathy with 
the weaker nation. My 
that he has heard that Kagawa 


sed no trouble, 


American friend says, for instance, 


This is utterly absurd, 
as Dr. 


As to the 


is in jail. 


ince he has cat not even so much Nitobe, 


vhose case contra militarism was of course trifling. 


Shanghai incident, the military activity and manslaughter on a 
rrand scale cannot be condoned from our pacifist point of view. 
Japan, however, is not the only nation to be blamed on that 
ore. kor her way of coping with the situation is not essen 


1! 
tially 


tions in Central America and elsewhere. 
seventeen war vessels of the 


lifferent from your method of dealing with weaker na- 
Even at the outbreak 


ot the Shanghai alfair, aS many as 
United States navy were imprudently gathered in Shanghai 
harbor, though no single American life had yet been injured. 


Had there come by ill chance a little provocation either from 


} side, your country might have been 


the Japanese or the Chinese 
lragged into war. So was the Japanese naval brigade drawn 
nto that terrific carnage through the recklessness of the 


Chinese contingents who defiantly betrayed the terms accepted 


by their local authorities. 

Lhe tact that war for self defense” is not prohibited by 
the Keiloge Pact or by the League Covenant is the most salient 
lefect of the international structure and this defect needs most 


irgently to be amended. Japanese militarism is strutting 


| roudly within the law, legally as impeccable as any of the other 


mperialistic which find themselves in a 


requiring act 
‘The Sino-Japanese conflict, indeed, re 


nations of the world 


miilar ituation them to tor reprisal or to 


protect their n itionals. 
ted in war de facto but not de jure; that is the crux of the 


mutter In order, therefore, to secure universal peace and 
brotherhood, it must be the concerted effort of pacifists of all 
itions to outlaw war in any form whatever, even for self- 
defense. Militarism today never wages a war except for “self- 
detense which is in fact a diabolical pretext tor the self- 
lefense of m litarism itself, lest it be swept out of existence by 


vorld wide movement of peace advocates and war resisters. 
hould not be deluded into thinking that outlawing of 
ould permanently secure world peace. Not only the means 


ot war. but the causes of war as well, must be outlawed, must 
be eliminated 
Profe 


(March 23, 


The 


apainst 


said in 
hove ott 


University well 


Yale 
that an 


Borchard of 
1932) 


ssor 


Amer can 


Yariion 






inevitably drag the two nations into an int 


Protessor Borchard is not here theorizing 


wo ild 


Japan 
tional war. 
his a grandma’s anxiety; the real fact is that the Chinese 
cott and China’s inveterate cultivation of hatred against 
even through grammar-school education are at the basis of t}. 
Sino-Japanese conflict today. It would be very tair to « 
Japan tor her anti-humanitarian use of military force, , 
likewise outlawed China for her no less anti-humanitarian use oj 
the boycott and her cultivation of international ill-will th: 
education. In fact, the Chinese boycott against Japan js no 
spontaneous, optional affair among Chinese patriots, but js 
forced upon Chinese merchants by the outrageous violence oj 
the militarists. 

As the Chinese 
troops which are easily swept away by a well-trained army 


militarists use incompetent mercenary; 
observers were astonished to see how bravely the young stu. 
dent volunteers of New China resisted the foreign impact at 
Shanghai. A great pity that a considerable number of these 
youthful patriots were left dead on the field! And why were 
Because they suffered martyrdom for the cause 
And who 


they so brave? 
of their anti-Japanese catechism, their patriotic creed! 
is responsible for their martyrdom? If you say it is the aggres. 
sor, the Japanese militarist, the answer is a half-truth, f¢ 


cause is largely the Chinese propagation of internationa 


rt 
r the 
, 
| 


will through education, which must also be outlawed if world 
peace is to be maintained. 

RiicHiro Hoasni 
IV aseda University, Tokio, Japan, May 9 


“Voluntary” Contributions 


To tHE Epiror or THE Nation: 

Sir: Apropos of Mr. Milburn’s “Alfalfa Bill” 
Murray, readers of The Nation may be interested in the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the president of the University of 
Oklahoma, of which mimeographed copies were forwarded to 


article 


every member of the faculty: 


State of Oklahoma—Executive Chamber 
October 6, 1931 

Dr. W. B. BizzeLt, 

PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY, 

NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
Dear Dr. Bizzeti.: As are 
Murray expects in the near future to submit his initiative 
program to the voters of the State. In order to do so the 
proposals have to be printed and signatures obtained, 
and it is his desire that this should be done on a single day 
at the several county seats. The legislature failed to ap- 
propriate any money to pay for the printing of the petitions 
In order to meet these ex- 
It will 


you aware, Governor 


and other necessary expenses. 
penses voluntary contributions will be necessary. 
take $7,000 or $8,000 to meet these expenses. 

It is Governor Murray’s desire that all State officials 
and employees in the several departments under the Gov- 
a small contribution. I would suggest a mini- 
mum of two dollars and a maximum of ten. It is Gov- 
ernor Murray's wish that the heads of the several de- 
partments and institutions collect this money and that it 
be remitted direct to Governor Murray, an itemized state- 
ment showing each contributor attached. 

I would be very much gratified personally if you 
would look after this. Governor Murray will be absent 
several days and I am, therefore, taking the liberty to 
It is important that this collection be 
made with dispatch and without delay. [Italics supplied.] 

[Signed] CLaupe Weaver, 
Secretary 


M. 


ernor give 


write to you myself. 


Oklahoma City, April 25 
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Finance 
Compelling Us to Recover 





i yY 1TH almost no serious opposition, the country is about 
Ise of ) 
W to embark upon the third, and entirely logical, stage 
Pai. in its program of stimulating business recovery. The 


embodied in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was 
» expression of the belief that business would look out for 
government would help it over a tight place and 
t out of the bankruptcy courts. But it quickly became 
s that the borrowed in January 
- June to meet bond interest, maturities, taxes, or supply bills 
aia a vere likely to turn up again six months later with new requests. 

th id of an emergency hospital, the R. F. C. was on the 
home for incurables. 


t the 


Kee) 


same railroads which 


becoming a 
lhereupon the second step was taken—namely, open-market 
hases of government bonds on a large scale by the Reserve 
ks. If, it was argued, these purchases result in the accumu- 

1 of idle money in the member banks, those banks will have 
1a «y set about lending or investing it. They will not invest in 
ike ment obligations, because the price will be so high and 

eld so low that there will be little attraction in them. 

t turned out that there was a great deal of attraction in 

vhen there was so little attraction in any other form of 
tment. 
So at last we have come to the point where, if private 
rise will not spend money to fatten pay rolls and stimu- 
the government itself will do 
(“Garner plan’); or, 


the markets for materials, 
rough a public-works program 
iching the problem from another angle, if business men 
ire willing to risk their credit in undertaking new work 
the Reconstruction Finance 
rporation will grant the loans—properly secured, of course 
\ir. Hoover's plan). 
The saying has got abroad that it would be an unpardon- 
ble sin for the government to sit by and do nothing at this 
by way of putting the economic house in order; and anyone 
heartily agree with that. But it is, after all, important that 
R the right thing be done. Is the government doing the right 
ng in these repeated attempts to force money into circulation? 
r The devices thus far used have been disappointing. They have 
t shown the closely reasoned technique of the plan, for 
mple, recently suggested by Colonel M. C. Rorty, who be- 
, ves it might be effective if the government would offer 
nuses, figured as a percentage of pay rolls and materials bills, 
ontractors would undertake new construction; the 
ises to be publicly advertised and to be awarded to the 
vest bidder. oe a 
It seems a fair generalization to say that no plan is likely 
, to be effective unless its prospects sufficiently 
; nvincing to outweigh the distrust created by the additional 
irden laid upon the public credit and the taxpayer to finance 
Suppose we abandoned the rather annoying pretense that 
» budget will be balanced next year, but passed an honest tax 
ll looking in that direction. Suppose our genius for propa- 
| ganda were directed toward getting public opinion lined up 
dehind a few concrete proposals for government economy, even 
to the extent of organizing torch-light processions and soap-box 
ratory in their behalf. Suppose we told Europe we were pre- 
ired to negotiate a realistic settlement of the war debts. A 
ficult program, with public morale at its present low ebb; but 
ertainly not less promising than any program which tries to 
duild up private credit while it tears down government credit. 
A. S. Patmer HarMAN 
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Inheritance 
By FRANCES FROST 


Before sheep came, before my fathers drove 

The first gray flock into this pasture high 

Against the wide blue morning of their time, 
The hollows were sweet with emptiness, the grass 
Bent down at summer’s end and fed the earth. 


My fathers strode the hills, my fathers climbed; 
Sunlight warmed the moving backs of sheep; 
Emptiness was filled and wild grass nibbled ; 

Silence broke softly when beneath the deep 

Weight of moonlight young lambs cried and stumbled 
Against their mothers’ flanks that smelled of sleep. 


The moon is a heavy shadow on the harsh 

Anatomy of earth. The sheep are gone; 

The pasture has returned to wildness, driven 

With tangled and budded thickets toward the dawn; 

My fathers’ throats are stopped with earth, their mouths 
Forever crushed against the breast of stone. 


Half-baked Communism 


Traditional Civilisation. By 
$2.50. 


Breakdown: The Collapse of 
Robert Briffault. Brentano’s. 
HE only thing intelligible about Mr. Briffault’s book is 

lor its conclusions are neither sound 
nor consistent. He asserts that “traditional civilization,” 
because it is based on class divisions, is breaking down, and 


its enthusiasms. 


that the signs of its collapse are evident in all forms of con- 
‘Traditional civilization” is a blanket phrase 
Indeed, Brift- 


temporary culture. 
which covers slavery, feudalism, and capitalism. 
fault claims, none of these societies can be properly regarded as 
organized, since class divisions have never permitted the har- 
monious functioning which is essential to all organization. 
Never having been organized, the wonder is that civilization did 
not collapse long ago. But Briffault settles the difficulty by 
implying that it has always been in a state of collapse. He 
unexplained how one society developed from another, 
the specific nature of the different class antagonisms in 
the past, overlooks their often progressive character, and fails 
to see that the very meaning of what it is to be organized has 
A strong spirit of moral in- 


leaves 


nores 


varied with the social context. 
dignation pervades his descriptions of social life; justice and in- 
justice are the central terms in the discussion. “Traditional 
“are bound to decline in power 


To be unjust 


zation Briffault writes, 
ind to be destroyed [because] they are unjust. 

o serious a defect in the structure of a social system as to 
Injustice, however, is merely a Pickwickian ex 
The rise and fall 


be tatal to it.” 
pression for what human beings do not like. 
of civilizations, therefore, is explained by inarbitrable likes and 
dislikes whose succession follows no determinate law. 

Mr. Briffault himself is all for communism. And he is to 
be applauded for his insight that no tinkering with capitalism 
will enable us 
cultural perversion inherent in the existing social relations of 
Would that he had demonstrated how organic these 


to avoid the evils of war, cyclical depression, and 


| roduc tion 


phenomena are to capitalism, instead of contenting himself with 


—, 


emphatic assertion! But I cannot understand why MM; 
fault should make his allegiance to communism an ex 
prating downright nonsense about the future of culture jp }, 
name. Parts of his book read as if they had been writte; 
an enemy of communism masquerading as its friend in order + 
appal the innocent by the ferocity and absurdity of its presume; 
conclusions. The technique is a simple one. Do Communis, 
believe that it is utopian to expect the transition from capitalism 
to the classless society to be accomplished without the use 0; 
force against active, counter-revolutionary elements? Briffay); 
For him this can be accomplishej 
“only by ruthless and intolerant violence.” He is prepared ty 
convert a political expedient into a poetical cult. Do Commy. 
nists believe that during the transitional period the parliamentary 
forms of bourgeois political democracy will be suspended jy 
order to prepare the way more effectively for a society of geny. 
ine democracy, intellectual tolerance, and individual freedom? 
Briffault professes to have no use at all for the principle oj 
tolerance—political or intellectual. 


desires to go even farther. 


The anarchy of the modern mind is the logical effect 
of the logically indefensible doctrine of toleration and 
freedom of opinion which was the subterfuge by which 
valid thought escaped being forcibly suppressed by authori- 
tarian tradition. Such a subterfuge is, of course, like all 
liberal compromises, not a remedy. The only remedy 
would be the quite liberal, intolerant, and wholly undemo- 
cratic suppression of convicted lies. 


As if communism guaranteed absolute infallibility of judgment, 
which is the only logical ground—and even then, not the onl) 
relevant one—for the forcible suppression of opinion regarded 
as erroneous. As if communism were a new gospel of truth 
instead of a method of insuring the cooperative and universal 
quest for truth liberated from the vested interests of class, race, 
and nationality. Mr. Briffault has somewhat confused co: 
munism with Roman Catholicism. 

Do Communists believe, on the theory that a part of life 
must be subordinated to the whole, that certain traditions in 
art and literature which express a reactionary ideology—jor 
example, Dostoevski’s—must be opposed by fresher, life-affirming 
attitudes, reflecting the creative and collective effort to achieve 
a truly human society? For Mr. Briffault this is a paltry hali- 
measure. 


For my part the moderation of the alleged Russian 
procedure appears somewhat dangerous. The whole of 
Western literature, whose every phrase, every word, and 
every implication is saturated with the insane and im- 
moral premises of traditional civilization, should, for a 
period, be withheld entirely from the new humanity. The 


mind of the human race should be allowed time to recover. 


That there will be no mind left after these heroic measures are 
taken is perhaps only a minor and irrelevant consideration in 
Mr. Briffault’s eyes. In interpreting communism as if it implied 
complete cultural discontinuity with the past, Briffault is cari- 
caturing both its theory and practice. He is pleading for a new 
barbarism in order to avoid the difficult problem of critically 
reworking and reinterpreting the old traditions from the stané- 
point of new cultural needs and ideals. 

Mr. Briffault’s analyses—if we may stretch the term—o! 
contemporary culture are no better than his programs and 
prophecies. They exhibit the same enthusiasm and the same 
absence of intellectual discrimination. While it may be true 
that, broadly speaking, bourgeois ethics, social thought, and art 
reveal deep-seated confusion and uncertainty, it is nothing short 
of silly to maintain that “all thought is decadent today.” When 
Mr. Briffault speaks of the breakdown of science in an er 


which has witnessed epoch-making discoveries in every field 
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inowledge from biology to mathematical physics, he is but docu- 
menting his ignorance. That scientists outside of the laboratory 
sll over themselves in their eagerness to save God and justify 
che existing social order which gives them security and research 
fynds is a cultural phenomenon neither new nor surprising. 
Its significance is social, not scientific. Even Newton wrote a 
hook on the prophecies of Daniel; and Darwin made the ac- 
eptance of his biological theories easier by professing his belief 
in God. 

Nor is Mr. Briffault any more discriminating when he dis- 
-ysses the relation between politics and culture. “At a time,” 
he writes, “when the gulf which divides the values of a dying 
and those of a rising world is abysmal and unbridgeable, no 
oroduct of the mind, no art, no judgment, no science can con- 
trive not to take sides.” Certainly, as far as a choice between 
capitalism and communism is concerned, the artist, the scientist, 
the mathematician, the toolmaker cannot avoid the necessity of 
taking sides by pretending to be neutral to the fundamental 
issues involved. But that is vastly different from saying that 
|| thought, from science to music, must reflect one’s political 
allegiance. Such a position is more compatible with absolute 
dealism than with dialectical materialism. To be sure, the 
jirection of scientific research and the uses to which its discov- 
cries are put are dependent upon the larger, telic, social whole 
of which science is a part. But the meaning and validity of a 
scientific proposition are completely independent of whether sci- 
ence functions in a capitalist or Communist order. Art, litera- 
ture, ethics, and religion, since they involve value judgments at 
their very core, are organically related to political perspec- 
tive and social context. But even here there are degrees of 
relevance which critical analysis must make explicit. Forms do 
not change as rapidly as content. In philosophy they change 
more slowly than in art; in art more slowly than in law. These 
are problems which challenge concrete analysis. They cannot 
be settled by paying lip allegiance to the formulae of Marxism. 

Mr. Briffault’s “Breakdown” proves that a little com- 
munism is a dangerous thing. Swallowed without proper study 
and critical analysis, it goes to the head like wine on an empty 
stomach. Communism is not a royal road to truth for lost in- 
tellectuals who wish to enjoy the privileges of guessing right 
without suffering the responsibilities of piece-meal analysis. It 
demands not less criticism but more, for it must contend not 
only against the misrepresentations of its enemies but against 
the nearsighted sincerities of its friends. It does not claim to 
have the whole truth but merely enough to justify the action 


by which all social ideals are ultimately tested. 
SipnEY Hook 


The Futility of Conquest 


Conquistador. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 
HERE can no longer be any doubt as to the position 
T of Archibald MacLeish in American letters. He is an 
important poet and the master of an original technique 
that is now recognized as his own vehicle, a loosely woven music 
that once heard can never be forgotten. Excepting T. S. 
Eliot and Ezra Pound, MacLeish has found the best expression 
ot the American expatriate mood which characterizes an entire 
period from 1920 to 1930 and has already reached a senti- 
mental climax in Ernest Hemingway’s “A Farewell to Arms.” 
“Conquistador,” his latest poem, is more than a good 
poem; it is very nearly a great one, and if it is not great in 
itself it is the work of a rare and sensitive lyric artist. The 
poem is large enough in intention and scope to be admired 








and attacked from at least a dozen points of view. I shall 
limit myself to a direct consideration of the poem itself and 
of its relationship to two other pieces of work published by 
MacLeish during the past two years—his book of fourteen 
lyrics, “New Found Land,” and his letter “To the Young Men 
of Wall Street,” which appeared in the January 16 issue of 
the Saturday Review. All three examples dovetail with one 
another, arise from precisely the same state of mind, and are 
written with the same eloquence. 

First of all, “Conquistador” is not a narrative poem but 
is perhaps one of the best equivalents for a narrative that 
has been subjected to a modern technique in poetry. The 
story, based upon Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s history of the 
conquest of Mexico, is completely submerged, being merely the 
backdrop for the poem, subservient to the general mood of the 
poet. Bernal Diaz is an old man recalling past glory; the 
strength of the poem lies not in action but in reflection after 
the event. Occasionally the clipped, inarticulate speech of the 
soldier rises to the surface of the poem with something of the 
same effect that is gained in Ernest Hemingway’s short stories. 

The emotional tone or mood of the poem is defined by 
MacLeish’s self-identification with the Conquistador, Bernal 
Diaz, whose days of conquest are over: again and again we 
are reminded that we are looking backward, not with clear 
perception or with true historical perspective, but with a broken 
memory. ‘The fine days of blood, of war, of gold, and of girls 
to be bound into slavery are gone. Even power and victory— 
in the sense of conquest—leave the taste of death in the mouth. 
The impulse to idealize conquest for its own sake is check- 
mated by a sense of futility and impotence. 

If we examine MacLeish’s “New Found Land” we find 
the logical motivation for the present poem. The fourteen 
poems, which are by the way among the finest examples of 
lyric eloquence in English, reiterate a central theme—expatria- 
tion. In Paris there is a longing for New York; in New York 
there is a great desire to reembrace Paris. At the core of this 
restlessness, this search for a spiritual home, is a persistent 
inquiry as to the nature of actual death, as though expatriation 
were death in terms of subtle definition. Thinking of MacLeish 
one thinks of Eliot’s Whispers of Immortality: 

Webster was much possessed by death 
And saw the skull beneath the skin; 

And breastless creatures underground 
Leaned backward with a lipless grin. 

“Conquistador” is the further search for a homeland to 
be found not in North America, or Europe, or in this century, 
but back in the days before the Spanish Armada, along the coast 
of Yucatan and in Mexico. Remembering Eliot’s Webster, 
here are lines from the introduction to “Conquistador”: 

This is Cortes that took the famous land: 

The eye-holes narrow to the long night’s ebbing: 
The gray skin crawls beneath the scanty beard: 
Neither the eyes nor the sad mouth remember. 

This curious deification of archaic military glory takes 
on still another aspect in MacLeish’s address to the Young 
Men of Wall Street, who are in MacLeish’s words the sons 
of Caesar! Throughout this letter there are mingled notes of 
sorrow, panic, and despair. The Conquistador poem and the 
Wall Street letter merge into one. Only the artist in Mac- 
Leish keeps his integrity; the rest is delivered over to a weak 
confession of defeat. As for the Young Men of Wall Street— 
O poor (and rich) young men! After the crash of 1929, after 
the repeated failures of your experts (some of them your own 
fathers, who have, in a few cases, already committed suicide), 
after the loss of millions of dollars spent to bring back pros- 
perity, after panic at home and worse panic abroad, are you 
flattered by this attention from a poet? Do you understand 
what he has to say, our sons of Caesar! You are Conquista 
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dors marching into Mexico (forget the oil fields for a moment), 
look at the girls, look at the horses! Look at the slaves, mil- 
lions of slaves. Enjoy them all—but remember they are dead, 
and the Conquistadors, once heroes in the less important records 


of our history, they, too, are dead. 
Horace GREGORY 


In the Ozarks 


Back Ye An Ozark Chronicle. By 


Minton, Balch and Company. $3. 


NY man's memory of his boyhood is the memory of a 
world which time refused to touch. Doubtless this is 


from the fact that time cannot alter the 


nder. Wayman Hogue. 


an illusion; 
things we remember we argue a certain fixity in the things them- 
selves. As we have grown up we have been forced to accept 
an existence in which change operates relentlessly and always; 
back in those days, though, the universe was anchored and or- 
dered and comprehensible. An illusion, doubtless. But it is an 
important one—at least for literature, since it produces auto- 
biographies, and makes their early chapters usually the best. 
The peculiar charm of Mr. Hogue’s book is that it has 
more than the timelessness of its type. For it deals with one 
of America’s most stationary societies—mountain Arkansas— 
and makes not the slightest attempt to “place” this society in 
human history. For all Mr. Hogue appears to know, Arkansas 
was inhabited by white people exactly like his parents and his 
neighbors three thousand years ago; and at the close, when he 
describes his return to these hills after many years spent else- 
where, he cannot believe that the people down there will ever 
be any different from what they are now or from what they 
were when he was a boy in the eighties. Writing in the plain- 
est possible way, he manages to do what more artful authors 
merely try to do—he gives his world that simple, solid reality 
and permanence which it would seem we cannot give a thing 
when we are aware of wanting to do so. His account of the 
reticence with which young persons courted one another—his 
sister Lelia, for instance, and Sam Dent—is the account not of 
an inhibition but of a taboo; of something tied into the habits 
of a race immeasurably old. So there is nothing quaint or 
pathetic about Sam and Lelia, or in the least degree helpless; 
rather they are dignified by their contact with custom, a con- 
tact so close as to make them for the moment something like 
a myth. So, too, with every other person or thing 
in the book—old Everet, the free school, the panther and the 
baby, the debating society, the feud, the book agent. Mr. 
Hlogue begins with a minute description of the one-room log 
.¢ in which he grew up. But his attitude throughout the 
le, which takes him among many persons and into ad- 
counties, is the attitude of one to whom all the Ozarks 
house. Everywhere he is as intimate and as real as that. 
Iie seems to me particularly successful with his people’s 
I do not know that he is accurate, but I am more than 
eve he is, since it is highly agreeable to think that 


fiyures in 


to he 
e lived who were perfect at understatement and in- 
, can you play the fiddle?” 

in’ to kill a fiddler I would never 

this, the opening of a feud: “Wal, Guffy, 

“Hit would seem that a way 


“Goin’ to eat some more 


ol 


“IT can saw a 


was 


irdines, air yer 
‘nto a bline man.” 
| wanter. Don’t see nobody in 


“Nlebbe not. I 


offered you a mule to come over an’ 


me from it.” 
you another soon as you 


I'll give 


Mark VAN Doren 
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Mr. Hale Versus Spengler 


Challenge to Defeat: Modern Man in Goethe's World ang 
Spengler’s Century. By William Harlan Hale. Harcour 
Brace and Company. $2.50. 

R. HALE will be remembered as the former editor 05 

the Harkness Hoot and the embattled opponent of the 

Union League Club educational ideal with which Yal- 
has recently identified itself. “Challenge to Defeat,” a remark. 
able performance for a young man of twenty-one, is as coura- 
geous in spirit as was his undergraduate career. Its autho; 
may not know precisely what he wants, but he is pretty certain 
of what he does not want. He does not want pessimism and 
futilitarianism in art; he does not want “the modern temper’ 
he does not want sur-realism and transition-ism in literature, or 
cubism in art; he objects vigorously to the flight to equations 
and abstractions in the new physics; to the sham facade of con- 
temporary organized religion; to the post-war disillusion of 

Ernest Hemingway. In brief, he asks us to admire the mag- 

nificence of Spengler’s thesis but to resist it with all our 

strength. (His analysis of the strength and weakness of 

Spengler is the outstanding section in the book—though, as the 

author would readily admit, it is founded on the approved recent 

German criticism.) 

As a foil to Spengler, he offers us Goethe. In Goethe he 
sees “the union of the individual with the world (whether 
natural or divine)”; “the newer recognition of human possi- 
bility”; “the unknowable, reintegrating deed which we might 
call totality.’ It is my guess that Mr. Hale has been so deep); 
steeped—perhaps owing to paternal influence—in the Goethe 
legend, and in the suety abstractions of idealistic German 
thought generally, that he has lost, to a degree, his sense of 
proportion. For—as I hope to show shortly in these columns— 
Goethe is, of all the imposing plaster casts of the last few cen- 
turies, precisely the man from whom we can derive the least 
inspiration and instruction today. And these phrases around 
which Mr. Hale has built the less convincing portions of his 
book are the last flatulencies of a vitalism which was always 
nebulous but which is now thoroughly empty of content. 

Goethe was a professional “culture” defender; and it is be- 
cause Mr. Hale has gone back to Goethe's tradition of “good 
Europeanism,” with its accompanying aloofness from the bitterer 
realities of the European scene, that his program, with all its 
youthful spirit and vigor, is basically academic. To him the 
modern “collapse of reality” is definable mainly in terms of art, 
science, and religion. He does not see that these special disin- 
tegrations are merely functions of a larger socio-economic col- 
lapse, and so he cannot advance any constructive ideas other than 
those contained in misty phrases: “the century of separation is 
over’; “the first necessity in this process of regeneration is of 
course the individual spirit.” And it is this inability to define his 
own aspirations, drawn out of a dead culture, that leads him 
straight to a final hollow romantic assertion, the exhortation to 
go down, if necessary, fighting gloriously, to go down with “the 
grand gesture, the fist proudly raised up, the dignity and solemn 
grandeur last asserted.” But there is no sense in doing any fist- 
raising unless you know against whom your fists are raised. 
Let us hope that there are other young men of Mr. Hale’s gen- 
eration with enough humor to smile at his operatic stoicism and 
with enough understanding of the problems of their time to re- 
ject his early-nineteenth-century idealism. Perhaps, within a 
few years, Mr. Hale himself will see that the author of “Faust,” 
while eminently successful at providing mental food for four 
generations of schoolmasters, offers contemporary men little 
more than a diet of wind. 

Ciirton FApIMAN 
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Prince of Doubters 


'e the Skeptic. By Howard Robinson. Columbia University 
Press. $4.25. 
HE more I study philosophy, the more of incertitude I 
find therein.” So remarked, at the beginning of his 
career, Pierre Bayle, prince of doubters. “Say to Mon- 
eur Gaillard,” he continued, “that 1 am a philosopher without 
sorttolio, for whom Aristotle, Epicurus, Descartes are the inven- 
‘ors of conjectures which one adopts or rejects, according to the 
syle of amusement one prefers.” The biography of such a man, 
sworn enemy of all fanaticism, astute journalist, great scholar, 
Voltaire’s “avocat-général des philosophes,” will always be time- 
ly, because the things he fought against are always, in one form 
sr another, with us. Howard Robinson, a protege of James 
Harvey Robinson and of Lynn Thorndike, has written what ap- 
sears to be the first full-length critical study of Bayle, his char- 
icter and his ideas, attempted in English. This alone makes his 
ook a valuable contribution to the history of European culture, 
especially for that period just preceding the French Revolution 
for whose general intellectual temper Bayle was so deeply re- 
sponsible. The great problem then was toleration, and we are 
shown how, from every angle, but especially in the tiresome field 
of religion, Bayle defended the right of every man to be damned 
ir blessed in his own way. In pamphlets, letters, journals, com- 
mentaries, and in the mighty “Dictionnaire historique et critique,” 
forerunner of the “Encyclopédie’’ of Diderot and d’Alembert, the 
tireless skeptic indulged in what one of his Sorbonne enemies 
led his “malignant and unfortunate habit of putting every- 
ng in the form of a problem.” With such good results that 
Mr. Robinson notes the influence of Bayle upon David Hume, 
lohn Locke, Lord Shaftesbury, Bernard Mandeville, Bishop 
Warburton, Edward Gibbon; in Germany upon Leibnitz, 
Thomasius, Lessing, and Frederick the Great; and in France 
n Voltaire, Fontenelle, Diderot, d’Alembert, and most of 
se associated with the Enlightenment. Mr. Robinson’s book, 
spite its lack of literary charm and its rather mechanical treat- 
nt, is well worth reading; and the very full bibliography of 
Haro_p Warp 
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Convicting the Innocent 
Yale Uni- 





By Edwin M. Borchard. 


nvicting the Innocent. 
$3.75. 





versity Press. 
N March, 1924, Irving Greenwald, with blue eyes and 
| blond hair, was walking along Wall Street. A detective 
tapped him on the shoulder and addressed him as J. C. 
\lderman. Greenwald was indicted for passing forged money 
lers. Several clerks, a credit man, and a druggist swore that 
Greenwald was the man who had cashed the forged orders. 
ireenwald was convicted and sentenced to seven and a half 
The judge denounced him for his persistence 
n maintaining his innocence. Similar forged money orders con- 
tinued to be reported after Greenwald went to jail. Eventu- 
lly, Richard Barry, alias Alderman, the real culprit, was caught 
and admitted to all the crimes. He was sentenced to three 
years. As innocent Greenwald left the penitentiary he carried 
n his pocket a statement of the President of the United States: 
Innocent of the offense of which he was convicted.” 
Professor Borchard has written an exciting volume. He 
presented in a startling dramatic fashion an important 
il-problem—the duty of society to a man who has been sent 
to prison for a crime he did not commit. Much has been written 
the subject, and in his introductory chapter and appendix 










years in Atlanta. 















Professor Borchard gives a survey of the history, literature, 
and legislation concerning unjust convictions; but the essence of 
the book is in the sixty-five actual cases of men and women 
who were sent to prison for crimes of which they were inno- 
cent. The stories are told very simply and without any literary 
flourish, but their cumulative effect leaves the reader appalled 
that such things are possible in a supposedly civilized state. The 
cases which Professor Borchard selected deal with murder, 
burglary, prostitution, and a great variety of other crimes. 
These defaults in justice were not prompted by economic an- 
tagonisms. The cases deal with the ordinary run of men. The 
innocent people include both Negroes and whites. The courts 
which erred were sitting in nearly half of the States of the 
Union and in England. 

The stories are particularly shocking to those who have 
been actively connected with the practice of criminal law. Most 
members of the bar complacently assume that convictions of 
the innocent are so rare as to be negligible. The public as a 
whole has agreed that the safeguards placed by our beneficent 
criminal law about the person of a defendant have reduced the 
possibility of error to a minimum. All this we have smugly as- 
sumed despite our daily experience with perjury on the witness 
stand and with the well-recognized fallibility of human observa- 
tion. For centuries we have given lip service to Hale’s dictum 
that our criminal jurisprudence is based upon the proposition 
that it is better for a hundred guilty men to escape punishment 
than for one innocent man to be convicted. We have converted 
this preference to read: “Let a thousand guilty men escape and 
let a hundred innocent men be convicted.” Like the celebrated 
presumption of innocence and the rule of reasonable doubt, the 
old dictum has been more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. In recent years legislative and judicial bewilder- 
ment with the intricacies of the crime problem has invested the 
man hunt with a new ferocity. 

This volume puts the Wickersham Commission to shame. 
Not only does it present a brief for social insurance for mis- 
carriage of justice, but it points an accusing finger at over- 
zealous prosecutors, avenging witnesses, concealment of evidence 
of innocence, and ruthless frame-ups. As a requisite to petit- 
or grand-jury service this volume should be prescribed reading. 
Nor would it do any harm if the judges in all courts—civil and 
criminal—dropped their week-end detective novels to read the 
Borchard book. 
the thousands of convictions that flow through our courts every 
‘To compensate the innocent is important, but it is far 


These sixty-five stories are only samples of 


year. 
more important that we reform our judicial machinery. 
Morris L. Ernst 


A Pioneer Anthropologist 


Lewis Henry Morgan: Social Evolutionist. By Bernhard J. 
Stern. University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

NTIL recent times it has been difficult for students of 

social theory to discuss with detachment the ideas asso- 

ciated with the name of Lewis Henry Morgan. An 
outstanding exponent of the doctrine of social evolution, he 
turned to primitive life for data to support his hypothesis. To- 
gether with the British and German scholars who believed that 
man’s social behavior “evolved” in a way similar to that in 
which physical types developed, Morgan must be regarded as a 
pillar of the “stage” theory of social development—a theory that 
is still widely in vogue among lay writers and speakers. While 
scientific anthropologists of our generation have succeeded in de- 
molishing this hypothesis, the smoke of the battle that has been 
waged is still in our nostrils, and therefore the study made in 
this book has a freshness of interest that most accounts of those 
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who developed concepts no longer accepted do not possess. 

Dr. Stern, who is an assistant editor of the “Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences,” throws a great deal of light on the origin 
and development of the ideas associated with Morgan’s name. 
It is not quite fair to call his book a biography—that is, a 
biography of the man or of his personality. It is essentially the 
biography of a concept. Only the first chapter is devoted to the 
actual incidents in the life of Morgan. Succeeding chapter 
headings make it plain what it was in Morgan’s life that inter- 
ested the author, for he employs as titles either the actual 
titles of Morgan’s book or phrases which characterize them. 
Many points of interest come out as Dr. Stern’s discussion 
develops. The controversies which followed the publication of 
his great work “Ancient Society” make especially interesting 
reading, and names of the giants of early anthropology, such as 
Tylor, Spencer, Bachofen, Lubbock, and others, are sprinkled 
through pages on which we also find samples of their reviews 
of Morgan’s works or extracts from their correspondence with 
Morgan. 

I do not believe that it has been generally realized how 
broad were Lewis Henry Morgan's interests—that, for example, 
he published studies of the beaver in an attempt to analyze ani- 
mal psychology, or that he was almost as interested in Mexican 
archaeology as he was in the social life of the Iroquois Indians. 
It is perhaps also not generally realized that Morgan was one 
of the solid citizens of his time. He was a man of wealth, a 
senator of the State of New York—a person of standing in 
his conservative community. And while it may seem strange 
that such a point need be mentioned here, it is necessary to do 
so because of the fact that his name is usually associated with 
radical political movements. Karl Marx knew Morgan’s 
work and made copious notes on it, and Engels, who had access 
to Marx’s notations, made Morgan known to every Socialist 
and Communist. It is for this reason that Lewis Henry Mor- 
gan, of the same family as John Pierrepont Morgan, holds a 
place today in the ideology of these radicalisms that no one 
would have abhorred more than he. 

Dr. Stern has written a stimulating as well as scholarly 
account of the development of the ideas of this student whose 
works so influenced the growth of social theories. The book is 
well written and attractively printed. It should be of value to 
all who are interested in the presentation or analysis of the 
concepts usually grouped under the phrase “social evolution.” 

Metvitie J. Herskovits 


Shorter Notices 


The Place of the Lion. By Charles Williams. W. W. Norton 
and Company. $2.50. 

Suitably inscribed with crosses and chrismons, this English 
novel, one of the strangest books of the season, derives its 
inspiration from the symbols of the medieval church. Mr. 
Williams, who appears to be a devoted reader of the Schoolmen, 
has attempted to concoct a sort of metaphysical thriller by 
assuming that those apocalyptic beasts which in Abelard’s day 
corresponded to Platonic Ideas have literally returned to the 
An English countryside, therefore, is terror- 
These are not only literal 


modern world. 
ized by a lion, an eagle, a serpent. 
beasts which roar and smell and crawl, but “angelicals” which 
signify the archetypical life. Mr. Williams has 
worked out his symbolism with great ingenuity, relating each 
of his characters to a metaphysical pattern. In the end the 
hero, symbolizing Adam, or man, quells the beasts by naming 
return to a world underground; and the modern 
apocalypse is over. A serious reader will regret that so much 
learning and ingenuity have been expended on a subject that 


forces of 


them; they 





is ultimately trivial, recalling a pertinent line from Gilson. +}, 
neo-Thomist leader: “A real philosopher always speaks 

things; it is the professors of philosophy who talk of idea; 
For the truth is that Mr. Williams’s “metaphysics” is a smoj. 
screen, and his philosophical fantasy is not philosophical at ,) 
but simply a kind of professorial spoofing. Its content is act) 
ally about as serious as P. G. Wodehouse. Its audience w;| 
be more limited, for only a few will be able to get the joke. 








The Deserter. By Lajos Zilahy. Translated from the Hun. 
garian by George Halasz. Doubleday, Doran anq 
Company. $2.50. 

In this excellent, although uneven, novel the author of 
“Two Prisoners” gives us a chronicle of Hungary during the 
war and the years of revolution and counter-revolution tha 
immediately followed. Zilahy’s hero, Komlossy, typifies th 
patriotic Hungarian in revolt against the tyranny of the Haps. 
burgs. In the last year of the war Komlossy deserts; he feel; 
that Austria’s war cannot be Hungary's. About to be shot as 
a deserter, he is set free by the revolution. His intense nation. 
alism is absorbed in the new Communist regime, which fails 
however, to enlist his full sympathies. When the counter. 
revolution comes he is murdered while defending himself agains; 
the presumption of the invading army. To the foreigner the 
political thesis in Zilahy’s novel is likely to be confusing, and 
indeed it may be doubted if it is entirely clear even to the 
author himself, especially in the last phases. Essentially the 
book is defeatist in tone, and Zilahy’s hero would seem to have 
been submerged by his own hopelessness and weariness of sou! 
rather than by the counter-revolution. 
















The Birthday. By Samuel Rogers. Jonathan Cape and Harri- 
son Smith. $2.50. 

If one were to follow through the implications of this new 
novel by Samuel Rogers, who is a professor of French at the 
University of Wisconsin, one would get the impression that 
all is serene in the world. Although one of its underlying 
themes is the social change that has taken place in America 
from 1914 to 1929, and although it is realistic and intelligent 
throughout, it purls on with a beautiful obliviousness to the 
troubles that have made the rest of us so anxious. The scene— 
perhaps this explains it—is a college town, apparently Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. The characters belong to the more 
prosperous element of an academic circle. We see the lovely 
Katherine at a dance on the night before she is to be taken 
away from the influence of Gabriel, a young pianist whom she 
loves; three years later, during war time, we see her married 
to the solid but uninspiring Albert; and twelve years after 
that we see her at a birthday party given in her honor, to which 
Gabriel returns as an ascendant virtuoso. It is the modem 
version of an old-fashioned romance, told in a discreet variation 
of the “interior monologue” method and showing a reminder 
now and then of Virginia Woolf. No one will find fault with 
Mr. Rogers because he is not entirely original, however, for he 
is charming. Katherine’s delicately modulated story is told with 
a sympathy, a sureness, a sweetness that would disarm anyone. 





















The Place of Prejudice in Modern Civilization. By Sir Arthur 
Keith. The John Day Company. $1. 

In this book a distinguished scientist—one who has made 
notable contributions to the study of man—indulges himsel! 
in the luxury of prejudice—not, ‘however, quite in the manner 
recommended by Charles Sanders Peirce. Speaking as Lord 
Rector before the students of the University of Aberdeen, he 
lends the full weight of his authority to an astounding series 
of pronouncements concerning “Nature” and civilization; the 
upshot of which is that the former has “implanted” race preju- 
dice in man’s “tribal heart” in order that she may “bring into 
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he world ever better and higher races of mankind.” From this 
, igllows, according to Sir Arthur Keith’s sanguinary logic, that 
striotism is part of Nature’s machinery for keeping her evo- 
onary teams intact,” and that “Nature keeps her human 
ird healthy by pruning: war is her pruning hook.” Regret- 
as though it were inevitable that two and two should 
ke five, Sir Arthur adds: “This harsh and repellant forecast 
nan's destiny is wrung from me.” Scientific, no less than 
decorum is affronted on almost every page of this 
For example, the continued reference to 
ch concepts as “tribal heart,” “tribal spirit,” “tribal men- 
ty,” “Nature’s original scheme,” “Nature’s evolutionary 
“Nature’s machinery,” is the purest and most specious 
of anthropomorphism. (‘‘Nature,” with a capital N, is 
opealed to about fifty times, not merely to explain but to defend 
“inborn likes and dislikes ... which we name prejudices.’’) 
The extremely dangerous, because so provisional, “glandular” 
cheory is regarded as part of the “race-making machinery,” and 
there is the further claim, challenged over and over again by 
» Boas, that nations are “races in the making.” All of this 
ympanied by much rhetorical praise of nationalism and 
quoting Thomas Carlyle and Adam Smith leads 
‘ir Arthur to say: “We Scots are a sentimental people. Senti- 
and prejudices are first cousins.” Presumably, some 
eaders may be tempted to conclude, the eminent ethnologist 
iid rather be known as a Scot than as a scientist. 
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Psychology at Work. Edited by Paul S. Achilles. Whittlesey 
House. $2.50. 
The seven essays in this volume will give the general reader 
a excellent idea of a few of the things being done today in 
the broad field of applied psychology. The editor, Paul S. 
\chilles, has brought together a series of lectures delivered 
nder the auspices of the Psychological Corporation; their sub- 
ect matter ranges from education and child guidance to indus- 
social, and political problems. Considerable space is given 
to the experimental and statistical aspects of the questions dealt 
th—particularly in the contributions by Lois Hayden Meek 
| Arnold Gesell on education, and in the very detailed Psy- 
hology and Industry by Morris S. Viteles; and throughout 
mphasis is laid upon the importance of fitting society and the 
«vironment to the individual. In the final essay the present 
trend of applied psychology is well indicated by Floyd H. All- 
rt, who shrewdly remarks that ‘those experts who are more 
ger to apply scientific methods to the efficiency of social in- 
stitutions than to individuals may be making the most un- 


scientific blunder of all.” 








Films 
The Art of René Clair 


ITH his third film, “A Nous la Liberté” (Europa 
Ty Theater), René Clair establishes himself as the most 
accomplished and intelligent exponent of the art of the 
ema. This is not to say that he is unsurpassed in all aspects 
The Russians provide richer photography; the 
Lubitsch “touch”? has a human warmth that Clair lacks—and 
obably scorns. The interesting fact about M. Clair is that 
ie has mastered his technique as a whole so thoroughly that he 
is now able to employ it freely in creating a style of his own. 
In his hands the film, about which so little in the way of defi- 
nition or scope has been understood, much less formulated, 
erges almost for the first time as a separate and fully de- 
ead form of artistic expression. 





film-making. 
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THE THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


IN VIENNA 


@ comedy by ROBERT BE. SHERWOOD 
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actimg and direction.” 
. Brooks ATKINSON, 


Ss oC Oo Tf THEATRE—45th St., 


Eves. 8: 50—Mats. Wed. & Sa 


With GLENN ANDERS 


“ANOTHER LANGUAGE” 


A New Play by ROSE FRANKEN 
DOROT HY STICKNEY, MARGARET WYCHERLY, JOHN BEAL 
“Remarkably evocative, subti ¢, beautiful and tender, and as real as the 
A splendid achiet rement o 
N. Y. Times. 
West of Broadway 
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Last Three Weeks 
LESLIE HOWARD 


in PHILIP BARRY’S New Comedy 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


“The season’s most gratifying adventure.” 


—Percy Hammond, Herald-Tribune 
Staged by Gilbert Miller 
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Broadway 
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PLays TO SEB 


Another Language—Booth—+5 St., 


A Thousand Summers—Selwyn—42 St. 


W. 


of ’way. 


Counsellor-at-Law—Plymouth—W. 45 St. 


Face the Music—New Amsterdam—W. 42 


Merry-Go-Round—Avon—W. 45 St. 


Of Thee I Sing—Music Box—W. 45 St. 


Reunion in Vienna—Guild—S52 St., 


Show Boat—Casino—7 Ave. at 50 St. 


W. 


Springtime for Henry—Shubert—W. 44 St. 


of B’way. 


The Animal Kingdom—Empire—B'way. at 40 St. 


The Cat and the Fiddle—Cohan—43 St. & B’way. 


The Man Who Changed His Name—Broadhurst—44 St. 


B’way. 
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MI. Clair made it clear in his first picture, “Sous les Toits 
that the film as a form of art must not be confused 
with the necessarily static stage Motion, both obvious 


is the distinctive element of the camera as a medium, 


play. 
and S ibtle, 
and it is in terms of motion that M. Clair has worked out his 
motion-picture technique. In “Sous les Toits” he achieved a 
stylized realism to which photography is intrinsically adaptable ; 
and he achieved it not through any resort to stylized settings or 
hizarre photography such as were employed, for example, in 
“Dr. Caligari,” but through constant variation of perspective, 
composition, and light. Also, he made use of motion itself, par- 
ticularly of the motions of the body and of facial expression, 
which can be exploited fully only by the moving camera and 
which for the illumination of character are the most effective 
medium. The plot was simple and fast and 
ended in irony. He used dialogue sparingly; his use of music 
was conventional and direct, consisting of a “theme song” and 
occasional rhythmic accompaniment to action in the tradition of 
musical comedy. 

“Le Million” was another experiment, this time in fantasy. 


Again, the effect of tantasy was achieved not through any trick 


t 


-conom cal 


ana 


of setting or photography but by the mobile use of the camera 
before reterred to. The chase, which is equally suited to the 
mood of fantasy and the technique of the moving camera, played 
i large part in “Le Million.” Music, in the second picture, it 
| inci ri ly | 
my memory is right, was used incidentally and tor broadly hu- 


morous purposes. ‘The plot was ingenious, fast, and again 
ended in irony. “Le Million,’ though it seemed slighter, was 
i more finished production more surely handled than “Sous 


les Toits”; it was a second important experiment in M. Clair’s 
developing technique. 
‘A Nous la Liberté” combines the stylized realism of “Sous 


les Toits” and the fantasy of “Le Million.” Implications as 
well as events are allowed to assume dramatic and convincing 
shape. From a realistic scene the spectator is led quite im- 
perceptibly into the fantasy of implication until the two are 
inextricably fused. For instance, the scene in which black- 


mailers owner is presented real- 


threaten the wealthy factory 
But, later, the chase in which the gangsters pursue 


pure 


sti | V. 
their victim hrough the halls ot his tactory becomes 


fantasy as M. Clair multiplies into abstraction the blank walls 
ind staircases which are real enough to begin with, and extends 
the hase to tantast lits of time and space. Finally, in the 
ene in h the blackmailers, after the pursuit, find them- 
elves locked in the great vault which is filled with money they 
e | rless to take away, realism and fantasy, event and 
implication, merge. ‘The same technique is employed in the 
equence which leads to the film’s climax. In an extremely 
realist nd highly amusing scene the owner of the factory is 
innoun to his full-dressed directors and leading citi 
his invention by which phonographs can be made without 
in labor. As he speaks, a wind rises. It blows open a 
e of mille-trancs notes which during his pursuit by the black- 
mailers he | managed to hide on a roof in preparation for 
his esca | no one by one, are blown past the noses of 
t! ucst Hlere fantasy begins, and the sequence 
t » a | iase in which bank notes are pursued by re 
| emen while the wind blows harder and harder 
livnity becomes a silk hat rolling in the dust, a swallowtail 
flay t! breeze The result, obviously, of M. Clair’s 
t of realism and fantasy is satire of a high order. 
| t ot \ Nous la Liberté” is simple, written by 
( rectly for the screen. “lwo friends in prison 
plan to ¢ One gets out, the other is caught. ‘Through 
' f 2 lents the first becomes owner of a phonograph 
hertines large in e that its employees, like its machines, 
iu t It here that the two friends meet, when 
- ; id one, having been released from prison, is picked 


—— 





up as a vagrant in a field adjoining the factory and hystleg 
into a job. The adventures of the two until the day when th 
factory-owner, who is about to be arrested as an ex-convict 
gives his plant to the workers and escapes from his factor 
prison with his dreamy companion, who has failed in love, a; 
as hilarious as they are ironic. For despite the intellectual cay 
of the film, its characters are flesh and blood; its action js ; 
fast and as funny, even aside from its implications, as Chap); 
at his best. More deftly than ever M. Clair has created a filp 
in terms of motion in which the expression of the eyes and the 
movements of the body play a great part. The music wh; 

was a song in “Sous les Toits” becomes in the third picture q 
extremely clever ironic musical accompaniment—written by p 
less a composer than Georges Auric—which like the dialogy 
never obtrudes upon but heightens the excitement or humor o; 
suspense of a given scene. 

The technique of René Clair as displayed in “A Nous |, 
Liberté’ is much closer to the technique of music than of an 
other art. The picture has a theme, the theme of prison, wh 
is first stated simply and then repeated throughout the picture 
with variations of rhythm and elaboration, rising to a clima 
in the scene before described in which mille-francs notes, silk 
hats, and respectable gentlemen whirl within the prison-like 
walls of a great modern factory dedicated to mass production 
and profit. Throughout, also, there is a constant contrapuntal 
interplay of regimentation and human fallibility, efficiency and 
impulse. The winking of an eye, a fluttering handkerchief, , 
flower; any one of these can—and does in M. Clair’s gay worl 
—set a whole system at naught. 

But just as surely and just as gaily the system sets at nai 
all human values. For M. Clair’s irony is complete and im 
partial. The flowers and birds with which he elicits humar 
longing are invariably paper flowers and music-box birds. With 
out a word he implies that the workers who own the factor 
which turns out phonographs and profits endlessly without their 
help may find dancing and fishing a little tiresome. Finally, at 
the end, he catches the former factory-owner, who is “free 
once more to roam with his friend, looking wistfully after 
passing limousine. Yet M. Clair is no cynic. Cynicism, like 
pessimism, presupposes the possibility of perfection. Becaus: 
M. Clair entertains no such possibility, except perhaps in the 
field of art, his gaiety is pure, entirely devoid either of morals 
Marcaret MARSHALL 





or malice. 


Drame 


EW of our musical comedies could bear revival after five 

years so well as “Show Boat” does, now at the Casin 

(that was once the Earl Carroll) Theater. To be sure 
Florenz Ziegfeld has stinted nothing to make the revival a hand- 
some one: there is the same Joseph Urban scenery, and most 
of the original cast—including Helen Morgan with her old 
plaintiveness and Charles Winninger with his ancient gusto; 
and the two substitutions—Dennis King as Gaylord Ravenal 
and Paul Robeson as Joe—are better than the originals. Robe 
son, in particular, brings a rich sonority and even a sort of 
to the singing of “Ol’ Man " But 


River. put 


racial significance 
Boat” is that neither 


what is most remarkable about “Show 
its humor nor its sentiment has dated. Perhaps this is be 
cause “Show Boat” to begin with was a historical operett 


and so the sentiment in it was already dated intentionall 
That sentiment is thick and unblushing; but the great virtue 
of “Show Boat” is that 
porarily convinced that in a musical play of its type that is 


one emerges from it at least ten 


exactly what such sentiment should be. 


H. 
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AKE PEEKSKILL COUNTRY HOMES: 
A small community after your own heart. 
High elevation, charming landscape, beautiful lake, 
carefully planned, solidly built homes completely 


appointed Various sized bungalows to suit your 
needs, built to your order on a large plot. dut- 
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from New York, 48 trains daily; excellent auto 
roads. Prices from $1,550, convenient terms. 

B. Cantck, 3424 Gates Place, Bronx 
Tel.: Peekskill 3192; evenings OLinville 2-7306 





ECLUDED in the hills of Bucks County, Pa. 

40 acres of fertile well drained soil (5 acres 
of woodland, pasture and stream) Spring water 
to buildings. A desirable old style open rafter 
stone house of 7 rooms, open court between kitchen 
and main house, ample out buildings, all in good 
state of preservation and repair, an ideal setting 


_ and a value at $6500.00. John E. Martin, Realtor, 


Upper Black Eddy, Pa. “‘On the Delaware River.” 





NGLISH style stucco; eight rooms and attic 
studio; double garage; two baths; modern 
conveniences; large plot; shade trees; park-like 
paradise, southern 





surroundings in  sportmans’ 

New Jersey; Photo on request. Box 696, c/o 
The Nation. 

FOR SALE OR RENT 
LAKE OSCAWANA 
Log Cabin 4 rooms bath, all conveniences 
Large wooded plot; lake privileges 
REDUCED PRICES EASY TERMS 


Also several modern 4 room bungalows with bath. 
Ask for booklet 
F. K. JAMES Peekskill, N. Y. 
APARTMENT FOR SALE 


OR $2,500.00 Cooperative apartment in Green 


R.F.D. No. 2 











ESTPORT—Old Colonial farmhouse, charm- 


W ingly furnished, seven rooms, modern, bath, 
electricity. 15 acre orchard. 7 miles from sta- 
tion, 20 minutes from beach. Ideal for children. 
$475 long season. Box 647, c/o The Nation. 
ERKSHIRE HILLS 
old 8 room Colonial 
lavatory, fireplaces, garden 
electric refrigeration. 
Shore Road 6-0245. 





rnished, 
baths, 


Charming. fu 
house, porch, 

$3 car garag 
June to October 


) 
e. (,as, 
Phone 





HARMINGLY furnished 8 room colonial cot 





tage, overlooking lake. Fishing, boating, bath 
ing. 3 fireplaces, mprovements. Z acres fruit 
and flowers. Excellent commuting. Moderate 

rental. Box 671, c/o The Nation 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN Thompson's Point, 
Vermont, near 


Burlington: furnished 
bath, garage; $250 
842 Elmwood Ave., 


9-room cottage, electricity, 
S. E. SHERMAN, 
Providence, R. I 


season 





WANTED 


ANTED—Sanitary farm, with only 





me or 

two boarders, if any, where healthy baby 

one year old, and governess, can board for sum- 
mer. Convenient to N so parents can spend 
weekends occasionally Sugarman, 169 FE. 78th St 
Y OUNG MAN, college graduate wants oppor 
tunity to learn German by living with Ger 
man family. Room and board desired. Box 


695, c/o The Nation. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

















" wich Village. Near all transportation lines. RINTER can make fifty-fifty partnership 
Small group. Le-ee rooms, fireplaces, garden. arrangement with well known author to issue 
Interest bearing stocg. Low maintenance. 30x important and sensational book declared hy twe 
690, c/o The Nation. of biggest publishers, a sure seller, | leclined 
on grounds of opinion and unavoidable controversy. 
sgr ~ > r , ar ° 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS Box 694, c/o The Nation 
OR one year, more or less, large studio room, POSITIONS WANTED 
north light, 12 x 18, also bedroom. Newly aiegsgiaiahiibiaiasahiaiiasall ahead 
furnished Kitchenette and bath. Sacrifice $40. AN ( : , ; 
Owner going abroad. Phone Algonquin 4-4029. M nO eta ti ee ee vst — 
Btaia lateness = ; seep cigeaelibellibis a 4 cated, widely traveled gz i pean Ameri 
} can business experie ‘ ta a le ecretary 
8 rH St. 40 W. 6 rooms, 3 baths, comfort- | gentleman, family trave in Europe; moderate 
able, attractive, Frigidaire, piano, radio, | salary; excellent reference Box 693, c/o The 
hooks, cross-ventilatior Convenient all transit Nation 
facilities Sacrifice References Tune 15th on ~ - - 
. cel } ses echt al 172 , 
Sept. 15th, or long Endic tt 2-0782. Apt. 11 B Cou SOW ean gecsetare wit anal 
BRIGHTON BEACH, very attractive high class J literary experience, quiring 
3 room apartment, artistically furnished, for cultural background and t ‘ Box 692, 
an intelligent couple, for ten weeks beginning c/o The Nation 
July Ist. 1 block from Station, near beach. Ref oe —— 2 
erences. Phone Sheepshead 3 6576 7 7 E XPFRIENCED tntor P lege graduate, mas- 
1-2-3 and 4-rooms; private kitchens and baths, Ld ter’ degree Flementary hig c} 1. col- 
hot and cold water. One of the nicest neighbor lege entrance subjects English » ftoreigners, 
hoods in Rockaway Park. 431 Beach 122 St ox 697, c/o The Nation 
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CHILDREN—SUMMER 





RESORTS 





RESORTS 














FRIENDSHIP FARM 


STONY HILL, near BETHEL, CONN. 


A summer play school for children 
between the ages of two and ten years. 
Guided play activities stimulate the cre- 
ative impulses and develop both indi- 
vidual initiative and social cooperation. 
Continuous attention to every detail of 
the physical welfare of each child. 


by John B. Watson, Everett 
. 1 Lafollette, Margaret Naum- 
burg and Vivian Thayer. 


MRS. HORACE M. KALLEN, Director 
R. D. 2, Bethel, Conn. 
MRS. W. F. SPENCE, Secretary, 


610 West 152d St., New York City 
‘elephone, ElDgecombe 4-5441 











CAMP 
Robinson Crusoe 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


An intimate educational community. 
Limited to 30 boys and girls, and 
directed by an educational staff of 
ten teachers from various pro- 
gressive schools. 

Two vacancies for boys 

11 and 12 years of age. 
Directors: Joshua Lieberman, Author 
of Creative Camping; Leah Lieber- 
man, Teacher Walden School. 
3921 45th Street Long Island City 

Tel.: STillwell 48790 























Creative Camping at the 
PIONEER YOUTH 
NATIONAL CAMP 


RIFTON, NEW YORK 
in the foothills of the Catskills 


A community where boys and girls acquire 

poise and security through the development of 

individual capacities and where group needs 

Provide experience in social living. 

Activities are guided by a staff experienced in 

progressive educational methods. 

Ninth season Non-profit making rate 
Address: Alexis C. Ferm, Camp Director 
PIONEER YOUTH OF AMERICA, INC. 

45 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY 

STuyvesant 9-7865 








season 

ts, swim 

y id girls, 

tes Location 
untains, 30 miles 


Plainheld 








\MP OPPORTUNITY 

Iness leave vacancies in 
imp, gentile clientele—Crea 
exceptional staff Gurl 
For inter- 


i sports 
wy 7 to 10 $150 season 
te Hox 686, o/o The Nation. 


ONE HOUR FROM OFFICE TO OPEN COUNTRY 
Situated in as rugged countryside as is sought by 
the hardiest out-of-doors lover, the Lodge is an 
oasis of vacation comfort and recreation All the 
aummer sports you care for—in an atmosphere of 
youthful gaiety ag camaraderie. 

By railway Central to Harmon Station. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
LODGE 





FURNACE DOCK RD. PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 








a PHONE PEEKSKILL 1403 - 








COOK FALLS LODGE 


ROSCOE, N. Y. 
On the beautiful Kodak trail 
John Rosenfield, Prop. Tel. 2 F 13 


Just what you have been looking for— 
a modern hotel in gorgeous country, 
with all camp activities. Facing Beaver- 
kill River, famous for its trout fishing. 
Private lake. Tennis, handball, golf, 
fishing, swimming, etc. Also Egyptian 
card room and Bohemian Tea room. 


SPECIAL JUNE RATES—$22.50 





Equally attractive rates for the summer. 











ROOMS 


IVER FRONT ROOMS with bath in new 
colonial house on beautiful Manasquan River. 
Private dock, fishing, crabbing, ———s bathing. 
Five minutes to a Near two go £ courses. 
Breakfasts we H. Colvin, Lincoln Ave., 
Point Pleasant, - Phone 29-J. 








SUBURBAN ACCOMMODATIONS 

















COW IPA is IE 


"THE ISLAND PARADISE 


Golf—our own sporty 18-hole course, y 

tennis, handball, swimming, canoe- « 

ing, fishing, riding . . . every other “@, 

sport... airy, comfortable accom- 

modations, in real rustie style... 

a beautiful lake... splendid cuisine... ex. 
cellent service... ‘and the sort of guests you'll 
enjoy knowing. 





LOW RATES ‘25 Per Week up 
FOR JUNE Daily $5 up 
REDUCED ROUND TRIP R.R. FARE 


Illustrated Booklet and Road Map 
on Request 


COPAKE 


CRARYVILLE, NEW YORK 
N. Y. C. Office—116 NASSAU ST, 
Phone BEekman 3-9620 


! 3hours fiom Grand Central 














LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 

In the Midst of the Adirondacks 
OPENING FOR THE 8th SEASON 
Very attractive reduction in rates. Illustrated | 
booklet containing full information mailed on | 


request. | 
Tel. Bolton 96 | 


} 








MOON HILL 


Camp for Adults with Hotel Accommodation 
ON SCHROON LAKE THE ADIRONDACKS 
Write for Reduced Rates | 
Dietary laws strictly observed. Golf, social 
and athletic staff. } 
MRS. SARAH SOLOMON, Owner 
Pottersville, Warren Co., N. Y. 


N. Y. Office, 175 Fifth Ave. ALgonquin 4-132) 








N charming house overlooking the Hudson, we 

will take a few people during the summer. 
Magnificent view. All conveniences. Three baths, 
asy commutation. A. B. Parsons, South Boule- 
vard, Nyack, N. Y 





PERSONAL 





I!E American Gymnosophical Association offers 
membership to intellectual men and women 
of cultivated tastes. Our facilities are a private 
gymnasium and swimming pool in New York City; 
a lovely 60 acre farm in New Jersey; calisthenics 
nd games under expert teachers. Kindly send 4c 
ostage for further particulars. Address Box 657, 
The Nation 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 
Mail your classified ads so they reach us 
Friday, to insure their appearance in the 
issue of THE NATION on the stands the 
following Thursday. 

fates: Minimum % inch (30 words). 
ach additional 6 words 


- $3.08 
.62 


accompany order with remittance. 


THE NATION 
20 Vesry Srt., N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-3330 


” 
Please 
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WESTERN VIEW FARM 


Hospitality that is unique. Send for 1932 CG 
lapsible Booklet. Address Edward G. Ohme 
New Milford, Connecticut. Phone: New Milford # 





OR delightful vacations — or week-end 

TOPSTONE FARM, in the Connecticut bilb 
restful, secluded. We keep our own saddle horse 
and provide instruction. Address: R. F. D. 4 
Ridgefield, Conn. Phone Ridgefield 648. 





For complete relaxation, beautiful country, ples 
ant companionship, wholesome food. Tennis. 

THE HIL-BERT HOUSE, Lake qo N.Y 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 95! 





OME to the seashore for delightful weekené 

and vacations. The finest surf bathing & 
Long Island; beautiful beach and boardwalk. As 
at Reiber’s Cottage you get most comfortable # 
commodations and _ choicest food. Reasonabk 
rates. Selle Harbor 5-0089. 





WNER of MOR GLAZ, charming house ¥ 

the sea, Mt. Desert Island, Maine, wishes ® 
find two or three congenial musicians, artists ¢ 
writers to spend the summer. $21-$28 weekly i» 
cluding garage. References. Address Box 68 
c/o The Nation 





ailed 


odations | 





